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ABSTRACT 

This final report focused on research questions 
associated with reducing the segregation of students with learning 
disabilities (LD) in Virginia. A survey of special education 
supervisors, general education supervisors, building principals, 
general elementary and secondary education teachers, LD teachers, 
students with LD, and parents was conducted and followed by 
interviews, observations, analysis of achievement data, and document 
reviews. Specifically, the study examined: (1) the current status and 
process of increased integration; (2) factors that serve as the basis 
for or reluctance for such change; (3) evidence of perceived and 
actual outcomes of integration activities already undertaken; and (4) 
obstacles to the implementation of an integration model. The study 
found extensive efforts to increase the amount of time students with 
LD spend in the general classroom setting, especially at the 
elementary level, throughout Virginia; a lack of formally adopted 
guidelines, philosophies, or policies; a lack of systematic 
monitoring or evaluation plans; doubts about the ability or 
willingness of regular teachers to meet these students* special 
needs; general support for "pull-out" programs; and differing 
opinions on reduction of stigma in integrated programs. Avoiding 
embarrassment was a major consideration in student preferences. 
Extensive tables (91) and exhibits (14) provide details. (DB) 
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Abstract 

Special Education Integration-Unification Initiative 
for Students with Specific Learning Disabilities: 
An Investigation of Program Status and Impact 

Recent calls for a rcconccptualization of service delivery models that reduce 
the segregation of students with specific learning disabilities (and other disabling 
conditions) and create a more unified system responsive to all students' needs have 
re^^uited in much debate and dramatic programmatic changes. Proponents for such 
change believe that: (1) equally successful or superior outcomes can be achieved 
for students without the stigma associated with segregated programs, (2) students 
failing to thrive in the current general education programs but ineligible for special 
education services can benefit from increased collaboration of all school personnel, 
nnd (3) integrated or unified models permit greater cost efficiency. The need for 
careful scrutiny of this initiative and attention to important questions associated 
with the proposed integration or unified model has been voiced by professional and 
advocacy groups. Those expressing reservations point to: (1) the absence of 
sufficient empirical evidence supporting such changes, (2) the potential damage to 
students qualifying for special education services, and (3) doubts that genera! 
education teachers can and will provide sufficient accommodations for students 
with special education needs. 

This study sought to: (1) capture the current status and process of what may 

prove to be the most signincant change in services for students with specific 
Final Report Rl I7FI0I45 (C.K. Houck, 1992) - Page xvii 
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learning disabilities on a state-wide basis, (2) document factors that serve as the 
basis for or reluctance for such change, (3) provide preliminary evidence of 
perceived and actual outcomes of integration initiatives undertaken to date, and (4) 
identify obstacles to the implementation of an integration model. The investigation 
focused on 1 1 research questions as they relate to students eligible and receiving 
special education services under the category of learning disabilities in Virginia s 
public schools. A series of mail surveys followed by interviews, observations, 
extant achievement data, and document reviews were used to address the 11 
questions. Common elements across survey questions permit response comparisons 
of the population of special education supervisors and a random statewide sample 
of general education supervisors, building principals, general elementary and 
secondary education teachers, and LD teachers employed in systems that are and 
arc not actively attempting to implement the integration concept. Interviews with 
a subsample of educators representing thes;.^ groups, a small sample of students 
with speciric learning disabilities and a mail survey and field interviews of parents 
with children displaying learning disabilities provide insights to the reactions of 
these important stakeholders. 

Descriptive statistics were generated to characterize findings from the various 
target groups and are presented herein along with findings from open- ended queues 
included to identify shared and group-specific views and concerns. Achievement 
scores from a small group of students with learning disabilities served in programs 
that have and have not initiated increased integration or inclusion efforts provide a 
preliminary, albeit crude, windo^v to academic outcomes over a one-year period. 
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Introduction 



Since 1976 - 77, the number of students with disabilities who receive 
specialized educational services has increased 21.2% to over 4.5 million students 
served during the 1987-88 school year. During this same period, the number of 
school ngc children and youth with learning disabilities has grown from 797,213 to 
over 1.9 million (National Council on Disabilities, 1989; U.S. Dept. of Education, 
1989). These dramatic increases have brought charges of over-identification, 
misidentification, and questions regarding the validity of learning disabilities as a 
distinct construct (Algozzine & Ysseldyke, 1986; Coles, 1989; Collier & Hoover, 
1987; Gartner, 1986; Ross, 1990; Shepard, 1983). At the same time, there is great 
concern for many other students (presumably without disabilities) who are failing 
to thrive in current general educational programs (Adelman, 1989; Adelman & 
Taylor, 1986; Pianta, 1990). 

To address these concerns, a number of professionals (e.g., Doyle & 

LoGrasta, 1988; Hauptman, 1982, Gartner, 1986; Gartner & Lipsky, 1989; 

.fcnkins. Pious, & Peterson, 1988; Reynolds, Wang & Walberg, 1987; Wang & 

Reynolds, 1985; Wang & Walberg, 1988; Stainback & Stainback, 1984; 1987; Will, 

1986) suggest that students with learning disabilities and other handicapping 

conditions would be better (and more efficiently) served in general education 

classrooms with the support of special education personnel. Here, all students with 
rinal Report RI17F10I45 (CK. Houck, 1992) - Page 19 
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learning clifnculties (not necessarily disabilities) could benefit without the stigma 
associated with segregated programming. This controversial concept, promoted 
under the terms Regular Education Initiative (REI) and integrated or unified 
programming, is being adopted and implemented in school systems on the basis 
of proponents' optimism for: (1) successful outcomes without the stigma associated 
with segregated programs, (2) broad-spread benefits to all students, and (3) greater 
cost cfncicncy through a merger of all school resources in one unified effort. Key 
to thi^ perspective is the belief that ownership for learning difficulties should be 
taken from the shoulders of the students and recast as an educational mismatch 
requiring a well-coordinated, unified intervention effort (Gartner & Lipsky, 1989). 
Evidence of this initiative may be seen in: 

1. the growing number of system documents (e.g.. New York City Board of 
Education's Special Education Report: Special Education and A Changing 
Policy y 1989 & California's General Education/ Special Education Interface 
Task Force Report, 1988); 

2. the extensive number of publications and presentations cited in the ERIC 
and RIE database that focus on the relationship between regular and 
special education (e.g., Affieck, Madge, Adams, & Lowenbraun, 1988; 
Jenkins, Pious, & Peterson, 1988); 

3. priority funding for efforts such as the synthesis project. Synthesis on 
Research in Educating Children with Handicaps in the General Education 
Setting initiated by the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Services (cited in Smith, 1988), and 

4. reports coming from the focused research initiative sponsored by the 
Division of Innovation and Development, U.S. Department of 
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Education's Office of Special Education Programs (e.g., see reports from 
Cooper & Spcece, 1990; Nowecek, McKinney & Hallahan, 1990; Schulte, 
Osborne, & McKinney, 1990, Zigmond & Baker, 1990, and an overview 
presented by Kaufman, Kameenui, Birman, & Danieison, 1990). 

Clearly, these calls for change are, in part, due to the heightened focus on 
education, educational reform, and the staggering budget deficits at every 
governing level. 

Proponents' optimism has been tempered by calls for careful attention to 
many unanswered questions related to the REL Position statements concerning 
this initiative have been prepared by organizations including the National Joint 
Committee on Learning Disabilities (1982; 1991), the Division of Learning 
Disabilities (1986), and the Association for Children and Adults with Learning 
Disabilities - now LDA (1986). Along with position statements, a number of 
professionals have expressed specific concerns related to: 

1 . the absence of sufficient empirical evidence to support such programmatic 
changes (Anderegg & Vergason, 1987; Fuchs & Fuchs, 1988; Kauffman, 
Gerber, & Semmel, 1988; Keogh 1990; Martin, 1987; McKinney & 
Hocutt, 1988; Wagner, 1990; Wiederholt, 1989; Zigmond & Baker, 1990); 

2. fear that the movement toward integrated services (through increased 
"general*' education placements) will cause students with specific learning 
disabilities (and other handicapping conditions) to be unserved or 
inadequately served (Lerner, 1987); and, 

3. doubts of the extent that general education teachers can and will 
accommodate the special needs of students with learning disabilities with 
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increased integration (Bryan, Bay & Donahue, 1988; Byrnes, 1990; 
Kauffman, Gerber, & Semmel, 1988; Lieberman, 1985; McKinney & 
Hocutt, 1988). 

It is fair to say that the REI/ integration initiative has generated much debate 
along with a call for closer scrutiny of this dramatic policy shift. Regarding the 
need for close scrutiny, Martin noted that "... (a)n appropriate public policy for 
the present should be a very conservative one, seeking to gather scientiHcally valid 
information, well replicated in a number of studies by difTerent researchers and 
quite consistent. This is preferable to making wholesale attempts to change 
educational practices affecting millions of children on the basis of scant research 
information, even thought there is an interesting philosophy taken at face value 
behind these changes'' (1987, p. 14). Gartper and Lipsky advise that "...the focus 
of the scrutiny must be on outcomes for students... The scarce resources of public 
funds and trust and, most importantly, student needs, demand no less'' (1989, p. 
29). 

Admitting that it is a fantasy to believe that policy change is derived from 
empirical fmdings rather than being driven by social-political forces, Keogh (1990) 
suggests that "...when focused on educational reform, it is clear that one major 
responsibility of the research community is to study systematically and 
comprehensively the implementation of change" (p. 186). The research reported 
herein responds to the need for further documentation of the extent to which policy 
and program changes to achieve greater levels of integration are occurring, 
attributes of the change process, and perceived and actual outcomes of such 

change. 2^ 
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Overview of the Investigation 



Through previous research, the principal investigator, along with several 
colleagues, has conducted research to document the status of learning disability 
programs in Virginia and perceptions of needed change (Houck, Engelhard, & 
Gcllcr, 1990; Houck, Geller, & Engelhard, 1988; Houck & Given, 1981), and has 
described a participatory model for program improvement (Billingsley & Houck, 
!988), The objectives of this study were to: (1) ascertain the current status and 
process of what may prove to be the most significant change in services for 
students with specific learning disabilities on a statewide basis, (2) document 
factors that serve as the basis for or reluctance for such change, (3) provide 
c\ idcncc of actual and perceived outcomes of integration initiatives undertaken to 
date, and (4) identify obstacles to implementation of an integration model. 
Collectively, these findings provide a "snapshot" of programmatic change related 
to the recent integration or inclusion initiatives in one state and serve as a baseline 
for gauging stakeholders' responses and the impact of these changes across time. 

Research Questions 

This inquiry focused on 11 primary research questions as they relate to 

students who have been determined eligible and are recipients of special education 

services under the category of specific learning disabilities in Virginia's public 
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schools. To the extent possible, common queries were included across target 



groups to permit response comparisons. The following questions served as the 

focus of the investigation: 

1. To what extent do special education supervisors, general education 
supervisors, building principals, general education teachers. LD teachers, 
and parents of students with learning disabilities in Virginia report that 
their school division is actively attempting to increase the amount of time 
students with specific learning disabilities spend in general education 
classrooms beyond recent practice? 

2. To what extent do special education supervisors, general education 
supervisors, building principals, general elementary education teachers, 
general secondary education teachers, and LD teachers in Virginia report 
that their system has adopted any guidelines, written philosophies, or 
policies which are designed specifically to increase the amount of time 
students with specific learning disabilities spend in the general education 
classroom? 

3. To what extent do special education supervisors report the following 
accountability/monitoring measures are available to document the 
educational outcomes of students with learning disabilities on a 
system-wide basis in Virginia's school divisions? 

• standardized measures of academic achievement, 

• absenteeism, 

• grade retention, 

• dropout ratc(s), 

• rate of diplomas granted, 

• students' attitudes toward learning and school, 

• grades for each grading period, 

• students' satisfaction in school placement, 

• social acceptance within the general education settings, 

• parental satisfaction with the educational program provided for their 
child with a learning disability, 

• number of referrals for special education services, 

• the number of students with learning disabilities in each program 
delivery option each school year, 

• educational costs in the delivery of services for students with specific 
learning disabilities. 



4. To what extent do special education supervisors, general education 

supervisors, building principals, general education teachers, LD teachers, 

and parents within Virginia's school systems that are actively attempting 
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to implement the REI or integration model to serve students with specific 
learning disabilities (and perhaps other disabilities) personally agree with 
the following statements? 

• The integration model reduces the stigma associated with learning 
disabilities. 

• Equal or superior learning opportunities are available for students 
with specific learning disabilities when the integration model is used. 

• Special education costs are reduced through use of the integration 
model. 

• Referrals and time-consuming assessments are reduced through use 
of the integration model. 

• The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g., 
number of students served, more time for direct instruction and 
collaborative consultation) through use of the integration model, 

• Students with learning disabilities learn no differently from their 
non-handicapped peers. 

• Regular/general educators have the skills to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Regular/general educators are willing to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• "Pull-out" programs do students with learning disabilities more harm 
than good. 

• Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning 
disabilities through use of the integration model. 

• Post-school adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities 
will improve through use of the integration model. 

• School administrators/supervisors have encouraged implementation 
of the integration model for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Local parents support use of the integration model for students with 
specific learning disabilities. 

• External consultants and/or experts have recommended movement to 
an integration model for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Research findings document equal or superior outcomes for students 
with specific learning disabilities who arc served in the integration 
model. 

• The integration model results in a genuine sharing of instructional 
responsibilities between special and regular education personnel. 

• Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific 
learning disabilities. 



5. To what extent do special education supervisors, general education 

supervisors, building principals, general education teachers, and LD 

teachers within Virginia s school systems that are actively attempting to 
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implement the REI or integration model to serve students with specific 



learning disabilities (and perhaps other disabilities) report the following 
factors or justifications as the basis for implementation of policy and 
programmatic changes within their school division? 

• The integration model reduces the stigma associated with learning 
disabilities. 

• Students with specific learning disabilities have equal or superior 
learning opportunities when the integration model is used. 

• Educational costs are reduced through use of the integration model. 

• The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g., 
number of students served, more time for direct instruction and 
collaborative consultation) through use of the integration model. 

• Referrals and time-consuming assessments are reduced through use 
of the integration model. 

• Students with learning disabilities learn no differently from their 
non-handicapped peers. 

• Regular/general educators are able to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Regular/general educators are willing to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• "Pull-out" programs do students with learning disabilities more harm 
than good. 

• Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning 
disabilities through use of the integration model. . 

• Post-school adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities 
will improve through use of the integration model. 

• School administrators/supervisors have encouraged implementation 
of the integration model for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Local parents have encouraged use of the integration model for 
students with specific learning disabilities. 

• External consultants and/or experts have recommended movement to 
an integration model for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Research findings document equal or superior outcomes for students 
with specific learning disabilities who are served in the integration 
model. 

• The integration model results in a genuine sharing of instructional 
responsibilities between special and regular education personnel. 

• Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific 
learning disabilities. 



6. To what extent do special education supervisors, general education 
supervisors, building principals, general education teachers, LD teachers, 
and parents report the following factors, often associated with successful 
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change efforts, have been present within schools attempting to implement 
an increased integration model? 

• Involvement of key stakeholders (i.e., central administrators, 
supervisors, principals, teachers, parents, students) in planning and 
implementing integration efforts, 

• Establishment of realistic goals for integration, 

• Clear articulation of goals for integration, 

• Flexibility in planning and implementing integrative efforts in 
individual school due to the presence of the unique school 
characteristics, 

• Access to necessary resources and support for integration, and 

• A systematic process for evaluating the process and outconie of the 
integration effort. 



7. What are the academic outcomes (i.e., basic skills as measured by 
standardized assessment procedures) for a preliminary sample of students 
with specific learning disabilities for the 1991-92 academic year in Virginia 
school divisions that have and have not adopted and implemented the REI 
or integrated service delivery model? (Although academic achievement is 
only one of education's many valued goals, this narrow focus was selected 
for this pilot inquiry based on practicality and to limit the overall scope 
of ihe investigation.) 



8. What changes have general education supervisors, building principals, 
general education teachers, LD teachers, and parents of students with 
learning disabilities observed regarding the following outcome measures 
for students with speciHc learning disabilities that are attributed to the 
school or school division's integration efforts during the 1991-92 school 
year? 

• LD students' standardized measures of academic achievement, 

• LD students' grades for each grading period, 

• LD students' attitudes toward learning and school, 
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• LD students' satisfaction in school placement, 

• LD students' social acceptance within the regular education setting. 

• Parental satisfaction with the educational program provided for their 
child with a learning disability, 

• Absenteeism for LD students, 

• Anticipated grade promotion rate for LD students, 

• Dropout rate for LD students, 

• anticipated Rate of diplomas granted to LD students, 

and other anticipated outcomes including 

• Number of referrals for special education services, and 

• Availability of appropriate educational services for students with 
learning disabilities, 

• Cost efficiency in the delivery of services for students with learning 
disabilities. 



9. What do students with learning disabilities report regarding the nature of 
ihcir intervention program, their feelings of social acceptance, comfort, 
and success, their preferences related to where special support is provided, 
future plans, and suggestions for program improvement? 



10. What are considered to be: (a) the primary motivating factors for 
increased integration efforts, (b) primary reasons for not seeking to 
implement the integration model, and (c) obstacles cited by special 
education supervisors, general education supervisors, building principals, 
general education teachers, LD teachers, and parents of students with 
specific learning disabilities within systems that have and have, not sought 
to implement an integrated model to serve students with specific learning 
disabilities (and perhaps other disabilities)? 



M. What, if any, differences exist for responses to common survey items 
across target and integration activity groups? 
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Project Design, Methodology, and Instrumentation 



The investigation was conducted over a one-year period commencing August 
15, 1991 and extending through August 14, 1992. Research tasks were partitioned 
into four phases to facilitate coordination with the public school calendar. An 
overview of tasks completed within each phase follows. 



Project Phases 

.Phase I 

1. Identify and appoint project personnel; 

2. Review research design and timelines for overall project; 

3. Contact key Virginia Department of Education personnel to notify 
them of project funding, project scope, and to initiate a request for 
access to the State Personnel Data Tapes; 

4. Update literature review; 

5. Review data reduction/data analysis procedures; 

6. Develop and refine data collection instrument for soliciting 
information from special education supervisors; 

7. Submit the draft survey instrument to the Director of Virginia Tech's 
Research and Measurement Services for technical review. 

8. Revise survey instrument; 

9. Obtain current address file for special education supervisors from the 
Virginia Department of Education; 

10. Prepare letter of explanation and request for participation for '^necial 
education administrators/supervisors in Virginia, and 

1 1. Develop a subject identincation code. 

Phase II 

1 . Conduct survey of Virginia's special education supervisors; 

2. Develop and refine data collection instrument and accompanying 
materials for addressing the research questions for the remaining 
school personnel target groups; 
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3. Ficld-tcst and rcfme the developed instrument for the other school 
target groups; 

4. Enter re sponses to the open-form queries in Part II of the supervisors' 
mail survey in ASKSAM database; 

5. Analyze data and prepare summary report of findings from the 
special education supervisors' survey; 

6. Identify systems that are and are not seeking to implement an 
integration model based on the responses of special education 
supervisors to question one; 

7. Identify in-system samples for addressing the research questions 
directed to general supervisors, building principals, general classroom 
teachers, and LD teachers; 

8. Conduct the survey of general supervisors, building principals, 
general classroom teachers, and LD teachers; 

9. Develop the student and parent interview and parent mail survey 
instruments; 

10. Generate address database for persons requesting research findings; 

1 1. Field-test and rcfme the developed student and parent instruments; 

12. Identify representative systems for follow-up field visits; 

13. Develop procedures and instruments for scheduling and conducting 
the field visits; 

14. Prepare courtesy packets of materials related to the field visits; 

1 5. Conduct field visits to representative school systems, and 

16. Enter responses to the open-form queries in Part II of the mail 
surveys in ASKSAM database. 

Pfwsc III 

1. Request and obtain permission to conduct the mail parent survey; 

2. Send follow-up letters requesting student achievement data for 
academic year 1991-92 to systems offering data, and 

3. Collect and summarize academic achievement outcomes for the 
1991-92 academic year from participating school divisions; 

Phase IV 

1 . "Read in'' OpScan data sheets to generate SAS database; 

2. Conduct mail parent survey; 

3. Enter responses to the follow-up interviews of school personnel and 
parents in the ASKSAM database; 

4. Enter responses to closed and open-form queries in Part II of the 
parents' mail survey in ASKSAM database; 

Enter responses to dosed and open-form queries on the student 
interview in ASKSAM and SAS databases; 

6. Update literature review and prepare summary tables; 

7. Collect and summarize student achievement data; 

8. Analyze data and prepare summary report of findings; 

9. Prepare case reports of programs participating in the follow-up field 
visits: 

10. Refme data management system; 

11. Prepare and submit final report to sponsor; 
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12. Develop dissemination plan for project-related products; 

13. Disseminate project fmdings to key individuals and groups and 
participants requesting research findings, and 

14. Close project account and files. 

Instrumentation 

A number of instruments and related data collection materials (e.g., letters of 
explanation and request for participation, permission forms, sampling guidelines, 
forms for recording student achievement data, etc.) were developed to address the 
\arious research questions. Among these were (a) the mail survey for special 
education supervisors, (b) the mail survey for general education supervisors, 
building principals, general education teachers, and LD teachers (termed the 
general or G-target survey), (c) the mail survey for parents of students with 
learning disabilities, (d) the field visit interview and observation instruments for 
use with school personnel, (e) the student interview instrument, and (0 the parent 
interview instrument. 

The major portions of the mail surveys sent to supervisors of special education 
and the G-target groups were structured as closed form Likert-type response items 
presented on a two-sided recording sheet that could be scanned electronically. This 
format was chosen to minimize error introduced by manual recoding and to reduce 
data entry costs. 

Adherence to the following standards (where applicable) was considered in 
the development of the survey and interview instruments: 

• Consistency with the proposed research focus, 

• Straightforward directions, 

• Item clarity and brevity, 

• Use of vocabulary sen.^itive to group characteristics, 
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• Unbiased, non-thrcatcning presentation of items, 

• Use of items requesting a single response, 

• Suitability of response choices, 

• Compatibility with two-sided OpScan record sheets, 

• Grouping/sequencing of items to facilitate the respondents' task, 

• Commonality of items across instruments, where appropriate, and 

• Coding to facilitate data summarization, subject identification, and record 
tracking and retrieval. 

Prior to the actual survey, small groups of individuals representing the various 
Inrgct groups were asked to review the survey and interview instruments to identify 
problems related to clarity of questions, unnecessary redundancy, offensive 
wording, and/or other problems that could influence accuracy, ease, and rate of 
response. A description of the procedures used for these pilot tests follows. 

Mail Survey: Supervisors of Special Education. 

The original survey for special education supervisors was developed to address 
research questions 1-6 and 10, adhering to the relevant standards cited above. 
The investigators reviewed instruments described in published reports of similar 
investigations. The pilot instrument consisted of subject information, 59 
(lo^cd-form items, and three open-form items. Closed-form (Part I) items were 
designed to establish: (a) the extent of active integration efforts within each school 
division, (b) the presence of any guidelines, written philosophies, or policies 
designed to increase the time students with learning disabilities spend in the 
r-ncral education classroom, (c) the extent of personal agreement with 17 
statements related to the integration initiative, (d) the availability of various data 
that might serve as an index to outcomes, (e) perceptions regarding the extent that 
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factors related to the 17 previously cited statements served as the basis for the 
integration initiative, and (0 the extent that various supports for program change 
were present during efforts to increase use of the integration model. Items were 
arranged on the front and back of a 60 item OpScan form that could be folded. 
Open-form items (Part H) asked respondents to identify: (a) what they considered 
be the primary or basic reason(s) for their system's efforts to implement the 
integration model to serve students with specific learning disabilities, (b) primary 
reasons for not implementing the model if their system had not undertaken such 
efforts, (c) major obstacles to implementation of the integration model for serving 
students with specific learning disabilities. Participants also were asked to submit 
relevant documents for review. Space for requesting a copy of the research 
findings and for obtaining some information about the respondents w^as included. 

The instrument was reviewed internally by the University's Office of 
Measurement and Research Services for technical accuracy and appearance, and 
suggested revisions were made. Subsequently, the survey materials were reviewed 
externally by eight North Carolina educators from five school systems representing 
rural and suburban/urban communities. These individuals included one 
elementary and one middle school principal, one general education and one LD 
teacher at the elementary level, three special education directors, and one 
superintendent. All reviewers were instructed to read the letter of explanation and 
complete the survey (Parts I & II). They were instructed to look at the survey 
materials criticaMy, and to make recommendations for change, keeping in mind 
characteristics of the intended users and the group that they represented. 
Re\ iewers also were asked to note the time required to complete the survey and to 
remain for a short follow-up discussion. 
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A Pretest Respondent Questionnaire was distributed to guide the follow-up 
discussion and to record suggestions. This questionnaire (see Exhibit A) related to 
standards such as clarity, bias, use of specialized vocabulary, appearance, 
comprehensiveness, and format desirability. Reactions were recorded by project 
staff for use in instrument revision. The average amount of time needed for 
completion of the survey was 20 minutes. 

The reviewers indicated that information compiled from the survey would be 
of interest and importance to them but recommended that the cover letter be 
shortened and the language simplified in some places. As a result, changes in 
wording were made to improve clarity and precision in 14 items. Two items 
relating t(^ observed outcomes were dropped because data necessary for answering 
the questions were judged to be inaccessible to respondents without some research. 
In adtiition, a response choice was added to questions 22-34 based on the group's 
recommendations and items were re-ordered to begin with those requiring less 
thought and to facilitate the respondent's task. Members of the pilot group also 
recommended that each item be aligned with the corresponding number on the 
OpScnn sheet. Although item length prevented this accommodation, an arrow was 
added to direct respondents to the response area for item one. Print size was also 
increased. 

To heighten survey recipients' motivation to respond, reviewers suggested that 
a small incentive be included and that follow-up mailings be planned. Based on 
these suggestions, incentives valued at approximately $0.10 each (i.e., individual 
tea bags, Christmas candies, and small seed packets) were included in the original 
and two follow-up mailings and paid for by the principal investigator. 

34 
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The final version of the survey instrument, cover letter requesting 
participation, and postage-paid return envelop were mailed to 132 individuals 
identified by the Virginia Department of Education as the designated special 
education supervisor for all school divisions (see Exhibit B). Parts I and 11 were 
prc-codcd to enable tracking of returned and unreturned surveys. 

Mnil Survey: G-Target Groups. 

Minor changes were made in the instrument sent to supervisors of special 
education for use with the G-target groups. Modifications involved rewording 
directions and item stems to fit the target groups, and the addition of a request for 
respondents to indicate changes observed in students and services resulting from 
increased integration efforts during the 1991-92 school year. The final instrument 
included 51 closed-form and eight open-form items. Parts I and 11 were pre-coded 
to enable tracking of returned and unreturned surveys. The surveys were mailed 
along with a cover letter, incentive, and postage-paid return envelopes (see Exhibit 
C). Two follow-up mailings containing a revised cover letter, survey materials, and 
a return envelop were sent to increase return rates. The mailing dates and number 
of surveys used in each mailing are presented in Table I. 

Mnil Survey: Parents of Students with Learning Disabilities 

The original version of the parent survey was developed to correspond, where 
appropriate, with the surveys sent to school personnel. Items were designed to 
elicit information regarding: (a) the child's current grade placement, (b) the 
respondent's relationship to the child, (c) the type and extent of special education 
services being provided to their child, (d) the extent of active integration efforts 
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within their child's school, (c) parental preference regarding the delivery of special 
educntion services, (0 the nature of their child's learning disability, (g) the extent 
of personal agreement with selected statements related to the integration initiative, 
(h) the frequency of accommodations in school and homework assignments and 
ability of the child to complete homework assignments, (i) views regarding the 
extent that their child will be prepared for independent living and employment, (j) 
noted changes in their child's educational outcomes or access to needed support 
services, (k) the extent that various supports to change were present during efforts 
to increase use of the integration model, (1) primary reasons for their child's school 
being or not being engaged in integration efforts, (m) major obstacles to 
implementation of the integration model within their child's school, and (n) any 
current concerns related to their child's educational placement. The survey also 
asked respondents to indicate their willingness to be contacted further by project 
staff to discuss their child's school program and how they might be reached. 

The original parent survey was reviewed by a group of seven parents from 
North Carolina recruited by staff of the North Carolina Learning Disabilities 
Assoriation. All reviewers were from suburban and urban locations and could be 
characterized as educated, middle-class subjects who were members of the NCLDA 
association. 

The review session was held at the home of an NCLDA staff associate. All 
participants were instructed to read the letter of explanation, complete the survey, 
and remain for a short follow-up discussion. Reviewers were asked to look at the 
survey materials critically and to make recommendations for changes. They were 
reminded that some subjects in the research sample might have cultural and 
experiential backgrounds different from theirs, and to keep these issues in mind 
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while reviewing the materials. To facilitate the review, a copy of the Parent Pretest 
Respondent Questionnaire was distributed and reviewers were asked to provide 
written and/or oral comments during the follow-up discussion (see Exhibit D). 
Oral responses were recorded by project staff. 

Reviewers indicated that the OpScan format required some familiarity and 
suggested that this format be abandoned. They also suggested revisions to increase 
item clarity, eliminate specialized vocabulary, lower reading requirements, and 
enlarge print size. To accommodate these suggestions, the survey was re-designcd 
nn<l printed horizontally with larger type. Items were re-ordered to allow parents 
with children in schools not engaged in increased integration efforts to skip the last 
items, specific items were reworded to improve clarity, and alterations were made 
in some of the response choices. A statement regarding confidentiality was 
included on the survey instrument and cover letter in response to expressed 
concerns. The reviewers also suggested that a personal thank you be sent to each 
respondent. This suggestion was not implemented due to confidentiality, time, and 
resource constraints. Survej^s materials were mailed to intermediaries to comply 
with confidentiality requirements. Parts I and II of the instrument were pre-coded 
to enable tracking of returned and unrcturned surveys (see Exhibit E). 

Structured Interview: School Personnel 

To supplement data collected via the mail surveys, field visits to a random 
sample of school divisions were conducted during April - June, 1992. In an effort 
to maintain focus and consistency of interviews during these follow-up visits, a 
structured outline was developed to cVxcxi fir st-hand reports of integration efforts 
from special and general education supervisors, building principals, general 
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education teachers, and LD teachers. The interview outline included requests for 

information about: 

• the specific school visited, 

• how the integration efforts for students with learning disabilities began, 

• goals for the integration efforts, 

• preparatory and continuing staff development activities, 

• indicators to be used to evaluate outcomes of the integration efforts, 

• the impact of integration efforts on school resources, 

• the overall impact of integration on school policies and procedures, 

• initial and current staff reactions to the integration efforts, 

• the nature and process of instructional planning in integrated classrooms, 

• in<;truction in integrated classrooms, 

• typical instructional accommodations in integrated classroorns, 

• perceived adequacy of instructional accommodations in integrated 
classrooms, 

• typical daily schedule for LD teachers, 

• the availability of in-school "pull-out" services for LD students, 

• obstacles encountered with integration efforts, 

• the observed impact of integrated instruction on LD and non-disabled 
students, 

• overall impressions of the integration model for LD students, 

• unrealized goals for integration, 

• anticipated next steps for the integration effort, 

• actions taken that, in retrospect, would be different, and 

• recommendations for replication elsewhere (see Exhibit F). 



Within the time available, and based on item relevance for the various persons 
interviewed (e.g., descriptive information about the school typically was obtained 
from building ptincipals), the above information was elicited via informal 
conversations with representatives of the target groups. Information obtained was 
recorded on the form by project staff during the interviews. 



Structured Interview: Parents with Learning Disabled Children 



To supplement data collected via the mail parent survey, interviews also were 
requested and scheduled with parents at schools participating in the follow-up field 
visits. Again, in an effort to maintain focus and consistency, a structured outline 
was developed to elicit ftrst-hand reports of integration efforts from parents of 
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students with specific learning disabilities (see Exhibit G). The interview included 

requests for information about: 

♦ the nature of the child's learning disability and when it was first identified, 

♦ the length of time special education services had been provided, 

♦ the type of learning disability program their child was participating in 
during the 1991/92 school year, 

♦ where special education services were provided, 

♦ the amount of time spent with the learning disability teacher each week, 

♦ classes that their child found easy and more difficult, 

♦ their awareness of any attempts to increase the amount of time their child 
spent in the regular classroom, 

♦ their awareness of any specific goals for increasing the amount of time 
students spend in the regular classroom and their involvement in 
planning, 

♦ the extent and nature (if any adaptations of in-school and homework 
assignments, 

♦ their child's ability to complete his or her assignments within the regular 
classroom, 

♦ their judgements regarding the adequacy of instructional support and 
adaptations, 

their extent of agreement with selected queries contained on the mail 
surveys, 

♦ parents' overall views about school this year, 

♦ feedback received about their child's performance this school year. 

♦ personal observations regarding any outcomes related to increased time 
spent in the general classroom(s) this school year, 

♦ expectations for school completion, 

♦ awareness of their child's post-school plans, 

♦ preference in educational placement, 

♦ their evaluation regarding how realistic the 1991-92 year's integration 
efforts had been, 

♦ factors considered important for judging the success of increased 
integration efforts, 

♦ any personal impact of integration on them as a parent, and 

♦ any comments and suggestions related to the integration model. 

Within the time available, the above information was elicited via guided 
discussions with parents identified for interviews by the administrative staff of the 
schools visited. Project staff recorded responses and comments on the record sheet 
during the interviews. 
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Striictured Interview: Students with Learning Disabilities 



Using the overall research questions as a guide, a structured interview 
procedure was developed for students with specific learning disabilities in 
compliance with the previously identified instrument standards. The instrument 

requested information regarding: 

• the schedule and location of instruction for the student's school day, 

• the instructional staff engaged with the student across the school day, 

• relative case and difficulty of school subjects/classes, 

• (he student's ability to complete in-class and homework assignments on 
his or her own, 

• any accommodations in in-class and homework assignments, 

• the pcrson(s) who usually provides help with homework, 

• the student's perceptions of his or ht t school work compared to other 
classmates, 

• the student's comfort when asking for teacher assistance, 

• preferred location extra help when needed, 

• perceived adequacy of instructional assistance, 

• perceptions of grades earned this academic year and perceptions on how 
teachers and parents feel about the earned grades, 

overall feeling about school, 

• extent of personal comfort around other students when learning something 
new, completing a work assignment, and interacting in social situations. 

• plans to complete high school, post-school plans, and any foreseen 
problems in achieving these plans, 

• any suggestions regarding what teachers and schools could do to enhance 
the learning and school experience, 

• perceptions regarding the extent of personal control over success at school, 
and 

• any other comments about school. 

The instrument included an introduction, a daily schedule chart, and 24 specific 
items. Ending remarks were included to thank the students for their assistance and 
10 assure them that their responses would be treated in a confidential manner. 

Prior to use, the instrument was reviewed informally by three individuals and, 
subsequently, school and parental permission was obtained to field-test the 
intcr\ iew instrument. As part of the field test, five students in grades 4, 8 & 1 1 in 
three schiMils within two school divisions were interviewed and asked for comments 
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icKitccI to the interview's content and procedure. To facilitate responses, 
individual cards noting frequently used response choices were made and displayed 
in front of the student as the related items were presented. Interviews were tape 
recorded in cases where student permission was granted, and notes were taken by 
the interviewer during the interviews. 

Students were first told that the purpose of this project was to *Tind out how 
students with learning disabilities feel about school.'' They were asked to provide 
their school schedule for a typical day including names and duties of teacher 
present in the classroom. The Tive students assisting in the field test of the 
instrument commented and made recommendations. Their assistance was 
beneficial in eliminating high level vocabulary, confusing wording, and in 
improving the format and organization of the interview instrument. The average 
nmounl of time needed to complete the interview was approximately 16 minutes. 
The final interview instrument materials consisted of a cover letter to parents 
requesting permission to interview their child, a parent/student permission form, a 
subject information sheet and the student interview instrument The actual 
instrument consisted of 27 queries with additional follow-up questions (see Exhibit 
H). 

Structured Observations in Integrated Classrooms 

To supplement interview data collected during the field visits and via mail 
surxeys, project staff completed in-class observations of integration efforts 
underway within each school. Again, in an effort to maintain focus and 
consistency of observations across settings, a structured outline was developed to 
guide observations and to provide directions for observers (see Exhibit I). 
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Observers were instructed to inform the teacher(s) that they were not present to 
evaluate teaching and that copies of the observation notes would be made available 
to them for review, if desired. Teachers and observers also were asked to avoid any 
comments or behaviors that might direct attention to the student(s) with learning 
disabilities in the class. The observation outline had space for recording 
information about: 

• the nature of the class being observed, 

• the instructional focus of the lesson and any adaptations, 

• instructional methods employed and individuals involved, 

• instructional materials used, 

• outcome monitoring procedures used and any adaptations, 

• primary role(s) of instructional personnel, 

• extent of task engagement exhibited by LD students, 

• extent that LD students were able to complete successfully the in-class tasks, 

• extent and nature of assistance sought and provided to LD student, 

• any sclf-referent, peer, or teacher statements regarding LD students' behavior 
i\m\ performance, 

• any observations related to peer acceptance, 

• any relevant teacher comments, and 

• other comments or observations. 
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Subjects and Subject Selection Procedures 



Piirticipants in Mail Surveys 

Special Education Supervisors. All special education supervisors in Virginia's 
school divisions (n == 132) were sent the initial mail survey. Supervisors were 
nskcd to indicate the extent that their school division had undertaken efforts to 
increase the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in the 
pcncrnl education program via the integration or inclusion model. Adjusting for 
the three systems sharing one supervisor, 100 (76%) of the 132 surveys were 
returned and used in the generation of overall group findings. 

Supervisors' responses to survey items 1-3, indicating the extent of integration 
cfforK within their school division at the elementary, middle, and senior high 
levels, were used to partition the groups for subsequent sampling into "integration 
activity" groups. Category I consisted of 14 systems wherein the supervisor 
reported extensive efforts to increase the amount of time students with learning 
disabilities spend in the general education program. Category 11 included 47 
systems reporting some activity, and Category III included 8 systems reporting no 
such active efforts. Category IV included the remaining systems wherein 
supervisors had responded to these items in an ambiguous manner. 
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Other School Personnel. Using the "integration activity" categories described 
above, random samples of building principals ( n = 180), elementary (n =360) and 
secondary (n=357) general education teachers, and LD teachers (n = 354) were 
generated from the State Personnel Data Tapes. Sampling limits were set to 
produce a substantially larger number of individuals from systems reporting 
extensive or some active efforts, in contrast to systems categorized as having no 
active integration efforts. 

Sampling procedures were used to identify building principals at three 
instructional levels (elementary, middle, and secondary). The potential secondary 
teacher subject pool was limited to teachers with the following primary assignment 
codes: English 8 & II, World History, Virginia History/US Government, 
Consumer Math, Algebra I, Earth Science, Biology, Introduction to Marketing, 
Building Trades I, and Home Economics. Elementary education teachers were 
drawn across grades 1-7, and LD teachers were pulled randomly across levels. A 
random sample of general education supervisors (n=60) was selected from the 
199/ Mvfiinia Educational Directory. 

Tables I and 2 provide an overview of the professionals included in the 
G-Tnrgct mail surveys. Table 3 provides an overview of the surveys sent and 
calculated return rates. These rates include incomplete and/or unusable surveys 
returned. Additional descriptive information on each subject group is presented 
within the individual subsections of this report. 

Parent Sample. The sample of parents asked to complete the mail survey 
included all parents of students with learning disabilities in one elementary school 
of a system categorized as having extensive efforts to increase the amount of time 
students with learning disabilities spend in the general education program (n = 17) 
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ofhf n systematic statewide sample of parents of children with specific learning 
disabilities who are members of the Virginia Learning Disability Association 
(n = 100). Specifications for selecting the LDA parent sample were provided to the 
organization's representatives to facilitate systematic sampling procedures (see 
Exhibit .1). By the closing date of the project 29 (25%) completed surveys had been 
received with six returned due to an incorrect address or because the recipient did 
not have a child currently in school. 

Participants in Follow-up Interviews 

Interviews with School Personnel. In an effort to better understand the extent 
and nature of reported integration/ inclusion efforts for students with specific 
learning disabilities, foiiow-up visits were made during April, May, and June to 
seven of sixteen randomly selected school divisions which had responded to a letter 
requesting visitation during this period. These visitations included five systems 
wherein the special education supervisor had reported extensive 
integration/inclusion efforts, and two that indicated their system was engaged to 
some extent in this initiative. (One system was ultimately reclassified as a No 
Active Efforts system based on field visit reports.) Exhibit K includes copies of the 
correspondence and other materials related to the visits. Interviews were held in 
the individual schools or, in some cases with supervisors, in the central 
administrative offices. An overview of the interview topics was furnished for prior 
distribution to participants along with a letter of explanation and the scheduled 
time for the interview. All persons participating in the interview were informed 
that their comments would be summarized but individual responses would not be 
shared with anyone beyond the project staff. Project staff followed written 
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guidelines related to the completion of pre-visit, visit, and post-visit tasks (Sec 
Exhibit K). Packets containing courtesy copies of all visit-related forms were given 
to the contact person hosting the visit and building principals. 

Although directions specified the position categories and the desired number 
of persons to be interviewed in the follow-up field visits, school personnel, students, 
nnd parents were selected by school division representatives and thus may be best 
characterized as convenience samples. During these visits, 131 interviews and 18 
observations were conducted. Table 4 reports the number of persons interviewed 
by role assignment within each school division. Two schools were visited in the 
Bedford. Fairfax, Hanover, King William, and Smyth County Public School 
systems, and one school was visited in the Albemarle and Roanoke County School 
systems. Each school visit was scheduled across one day but one site required a 
follow-up visit in order to complete the observation. The number of persons 
interviewed within each system varied depending upon the number of schools 
visited within each system and the schedule prepared by the hosting school. (The 
Albemarle system visit was abbreviated due to end-of-school year activities.) 

Parents. Fifteen parents were interviewed during the follow-up site visits 
within six of the seven systems visited using the previously described structured 
interview format. All parents were selected by personnel within the individual 
schools to participate in the interviews; thus, the results reported herein should be 
interpreted with an awareness of this selection constraint. Thirteen interviews were 
conducted with mothers of students with specific learning disabilities. A couple 
nnd a father also participated in the parent interview group. All interviews were 
conducted in a private location within the schools visited and lasted 30-45 minutes. 
Parents were assured that their views would not be reported individually. 
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Students with Learning Disabilities. Thirty-one students with specific learning 
disabilities were selected to participate in the scheduled interviews by the hosting 
school divisions. Nineteen of the students were receiving services in systems 
characterized by the special education supervisors as having Extensive integration 
efforts, four were from systems viewed as having Some Active Efforts, and eight 
were from a system that, from interview reports, might be best characterized as 
hnxinc No Active Efforts to increase the amount of time students with specific 
learning disabilities spend in the general classroom setting beyond recent practice. 
Eighlccn males and 13 females participated in the interviews including 6 
African-Americans, 24 Caucasians and one Hispanic. Students were enrolled in 
grades 3-12. Their mean IQ, as measured by the most recently individually 
administered tests (i.e., Wechsler or Binct), was 91.4. Additional information 
characterizing the students interviewed is presented in Table 5. 

PreHmJnary Achievement Outcomes 

School personnel within systems visited were asked to provide information 
related to students' academic outcomes as measured by standardized achievement 
tests administered in Spring 1991 and Spring 1992. Numeric codes were used, 
except where written parental consent had been obtained granting access to this 
confidential information. To facilitate data collection, a form for recording needed 
information was provided. The most recent Full-Scale intelligence score from an 
individually administered test was requested and used as a co-variant to control for 
differences in intellectual abilities. Achievement scores were converted to a 
common metric for comparative analysis. Complete information was not provided 
in all cases resulting in a reduction in the number of subjects used in the analysis. 
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Assurance of Confidentiality/Anonymity 

Throughout the project, all data requests provided respondents with an 
assurance of confidentiality and the guarantee that only personnel working on the 
project would have access to their individual responses. Postage-paid envelopes 
bearing the university's address were enclosed for direct return in conformance 
with this assurance. 
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Data Entry and Analysis Procedures 



The 1 1 research questions were examined using descriptive and inferential 
stntistics along with content analysis of responses to open form queries and other 
submitted materials. Scale values associated with the Cant Judge or No Opinion 
responses were excluded in calculating mean values. In statistical comparisons of 
group differences, Bonferonni's inequality (Mendenhall, Wackerly, and Scheaaffer; 
1990). was invoked, o priori, to ensure an experimental-wise Type I error rate of 
0.05. Critical values associated with this procedure are noted on the tables 
reporting statistical comparisons of respondent groups and related post hoc tables. 

Data entry, analysis, and summary involved the following steps. 

1. Development of a procedure for tracking and monitoring the number of 
surveys mailed and received on a weekly basis. 

2. Generation of SAS and ASKSAM data files for all survey and interview 
data. 

3. Generation of an ASKSAM database for Open-form responses and 
interview data. 

4. Processing of OpScan forms to generate SAS data files. 

5. Entry of quantifiable data from the student and parent interviews to 
generate SAS data files. 

6. Generation of a SAS data base for student achievement and intelligence 
scores. 

7. Generation of descriptive statistics for each group. 

X. Comparison of group means (i.e., ANOVAS, ANCOVAS, with post hoc 
analysis), where appropriate. 
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9. Content analysis and summarization of open-form data from mail surveys, 
interviews, observations, field visits, and other submitted material. 

10. Generation of respondent/subject information from the data files. 

11. Preparation of tables displaying results and related exhibits. 

12. Verification of results in table presentations. 
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Results 



The following sections provide an overview of findings related to the 1 1 
rescnrch questions. The presentation format includes a re-statement of each 
research question, the analysis procedurc(s) employed, references to related tables 
and an overview of major findings related to the specific question. Tables and 
Exhibits follow the overall narrative report. 

Research Question 1 

To what extent do special education supervisors, general education supervisors, 
hfifdinf^ principals, general education teachers, LD students, and parents of students 
with specific learning disabilities in Virginia report their school division is actively 
attempting to increase the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities 
spend in general classrooms beyond recent practice? 

Mail surveys sent to the target groups included queries (i.e., QI-Q3) related 
to the extent of integration efforts at the elementary, middle, and high school levels 
for students with specific learning disabilities. Respondents were asked to indicate 
whether they had observed Extensive (I). Some (2) or No Active Efforts (3) to 
increase the amount of time students with learning disabilities spend in the regular 
classroom setting. A No Opinion option was available. Tables 6 to 8 display 
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results related to efforts at the three instructional levels as reported by the 788 
educators who responded to the surveys. 

Examining results across the three levels, 63-85% of the respondents reporting 
efforts to increase the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities 
spend in the regular or general education classroom beyond current practice at the 
high school and middle school levels. Respondents reported the most extensive 
efforts occurring at the elementary school level (see Table 6) with 34.5% 
characterizing their school or school system's efforts as Extensive and 50.5% 
reported Some Efforts to increase the amount of time students with learning 
disabilities spend in the general education classroom. Extensive Efforts at the 
middle and high school levels were reported by 24.1% and 21.6%, respectively (sec 
Tables 7 & 8). Approximately 47% of the respondents reported Some Active 
Efforts at the middle school level, and 41.4% reported similar efforts at the high 
school level. Substantially more of the respondents chose the No Opinion option 
or did not respond to Q2 (integration at middle school level) or Q3 (integration at 
the high school level). 

A related query included on the mail survey sent to parents revealed that 
34.6% of those responding judged their child's school as having Extensive Efforts 
to increase the amount of time their child spends in the general education program 
with an equal proportion reporting Some Efforts (see Table 87). Other findings 
from this group are presented later. 

Research Question 2 

To what extent do special education supervisors, general education supervisors, 
hiiildina, principals, general elementary education teachers, general secondary 
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education teachers, and LD teachers in Virginia report that their system has adopted 
any guidelines, written philosophies, or policies designed specifically to increase the 
amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in the general 
classroom? 

Mnil surveys included a query to determine whether guidelines, written 
philosophies, and policies had been developed to increase the amount of time 
students with specific learning disabilities spend in the regular classroom. 
Respondents were asked to indicate the presence of such documents by responding 
Yes. Noy or Cant Judge and to submit copies of such documents. Table 9 displays 
frequencies and percentages associated with reports from respondents in the six 
groups. 

Across groups, 301 (38.2%) of the 788 respondents reported policies designed 
to increase the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in 
the regular classroom. Thirty-two percent (n = 252) stated that their school or 
school division had not adopted such guidelines, written philosophies, or policies, 
and a substantial portion of the respondents (208 or 26.4%) selected the Can't 
Judge option. 

Special education supervisors overwhelmingly reported the absence of such 
specific adoptions (i.e., 82.5%), although almost half of the general elementary 
education teachers (50.6%), general education supervisors (47.4%), general 
secondary education teachers (47.1%), and building principals (43.4%) reported 
their existence. Fewer (34%) of the learning disabilities teachers reported the 
adoption of such facilitative policies or documents, and (42.3%) failed to affirm 
their presence. 
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Only a limited number of documents were submitted in response to the Part 
11 request. Exhibit M presents a summary of documents submitted in response to 
this query. 

Research Question 3 

To what extent do special education supervisors report the following 
accountahUityj monitoring measures are available to document the educational 
outcomes of students with learning disabilities on a system-wide basis in Virginia s 

school divisions? 

• standardized measures of academic achievement, 

• absenteeism, 

• grade retention, 

• dropout rate(s), 

• rate of diplomas granted, 

• students' attitudes toward learning and school, 

• grades for each grading period, 

• students' satisfaction in school placement, 

• social acceptance within the regular education settings, 

and other relevant data including: 

• parental satisfaction with the educational program provided for their 
child, 

• number of referrals for special education services, 

• the number of students with learning disabilities in each program 
delivery option each school year, and 

• educational costs in the delivery of services for students with speciTic 
learning disabilities? 
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To determine what systems were in place that might be used to monitor the 
impact of increased integration initiatives, special education supervisors were asked 
to indicate whether specific outcomes data were being collected systematically and 
summarized on an individual school or school system basis for students with 
lenrning disabilities. Response choices were Data Available for LD Students (I), 
Data Available — A^^^ by Category (2), or Data Unavailable (3), A Can't Judge 
response option also was provided. Table 10 presents results from 100 (76%) 
supervisors of special education throughout the state who responded to this query. 
Mean values for outcome indices are presented in rank order based on their 
availability for students with learning disabilities. 

Findings suggest limited data are available specifically for students with 
learning disabilities (e.g., grades, absenteeism, dropout rates, rate of diplomas 
granted, standardized measures of academic achievement, etc), and several other 
important indicators are, for the most part, not readily available as part of overall 
special education outcome measures (e.g., students' social acceptance within the 
regular education setting, satisfaction in school placement, attitude toward learning 
and school, and parental satisfaction with their child's educational program). This 
reportedly limited availability of outcomes data by disability presents a significant 
barrier to internal and external efforts to evaluate outcomes related to any specific 
program changes such as increased integration efforts. 

Research Question 4: 

To what extent do special education supervisors, general education supervisors, 
building principals, general education teachers, LD teachers, and parents within 
\ irginias school systems that are actively attempting to implement the REi or 
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iftfc^^ration model to serve students with specific learning disabilities (and perhaps 

other disahifities) personaliy agree with the following statements? 

• The integration model reduces the stigma associated with learning 
disabilities. 

• Equal or superior learning opportunities are available for students 
with specific learning disabilities when the integrated model is used. 

• Special education costs are reduced through use of the integration 
model. 

• Referrals and time-consuming assessments are reduced through use 
of the integration model. 

• The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g., 
number of students served, more time for direct instruction and 
collaborative consultation) through use of the integration model. 

• Students with learning disabilities learn no differently from their 
non-handicapped peers. 

• Regular/general educators have the skills to make needed 
instructional adaptations for students with specific learning 
disabilities. 

• Regular/general educators are willing to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• "Pull-out" programs do students with learning disabilities more 
harm than good. 

• Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning 
disabilities through use of the integration model. 

• Post-school adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities 
will improve through use of the integration model. 

• School administrators/supervisors have encouraged implementation 
of the integration model for students with specific learning 
disabilities. 

• Local parents support use of the integration model for students 
with specific learning disabilities. 

• External consultants and/or experts have recommended movement 
to an integrated model for students with specific learning 
disabilities. 

• Research findings document equal or superior outcomes for 
students with specific learning disabilities who are served in the 
integration model. 
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• The integration model results in a genuine sharing of instructional 
responsibilities between special and regular education personnel. 

• Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific 
learning disabilities. 

An identical set of items consisting of the 17 statements presented above was 
included on surveys ^ent to special education supervisors, general education 
supervisors, building principals, general elementary education teachers, general 
sccondnry education teachers, and LD teachers. An abbreviated set was included 
in the mail survey sent to parents and in the parent interviews. (Neither parent 
group was included in the subsequent analyses of variance to detect group 
differences reported herein.) 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of their personal agreement 
with each statement by selecting among the following response choices: Agree (1), 
Tend to Agree (2), Tend to Disagree (3), and Disagree (4). A No opinion response 
option was provided. 

Table 1 1 presents item means, standard deviations, and percentages for each 
response choice for the focal groups, excluding parents. Items appear in rank order 
b;i<^ed on mean values signaling agreement with each item. This composite index 
of the 788 educators' personal views suggests highest agreement (mean = 1.64) 
with the statement, External consultants and/or experts have recommended use of 
the integration model for students with specific learning disabilities (QIS). Second 
highest agreement corresponds with Q5, The integration model reduces the stigma 
associated with specific learning disabilities (mean = 1 .73). Lowest agreement was 
found for survey items: QIO, Students with learning disabilities learn no differently 
from their non-handicapped peers (mean = 3.48), Q8, Referrals and time-consuming 
assessments are reduced through use of the integration model (mean = 2.87), Ql I, 
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RcK^flari general educators have the skills to make needed instructional adaptations 
for students with specific learning disabilities (mean = 2.87), and Q13> ''Pull-out'' 
programs do students with learning disabilities more harm than good (mean = 2.86). 
Over half (56,3) of all respondents tended to disagree or disagreed that general 
educators are willing to make needed instructional adaptations for these students 
(012; mean - 2.68). 

A substantial number (43.7%) expressed no opinion regarding the statement. 
Research findings document equal or superior outcomes for students with specific 
learning disabilities who are served throughout the integration niodel(Ql9)\ 
however, 68.4% agreed or tended to agree that Equal or superior learning 
opportunities are available for students with specific leaning disabilities when the 
integration model is used (Q6). Here, only 3.3% expressed no opinion. 

Tables 12 to 17 display means, standard deviations, and percentages related 
to the extent of personal agreement for each target group (i.e., special education 
supervisors, general education supervisors, building principals, general elementary 
education teachers, general secondary education teachers, and LD teachers). 
Within each group, statements corresponding with Q5-Q21 appear in rank order 
based on mean values associated with the levels of personal agreement with each 
item. 

Across all groups, Q18 {External consultants and/ or experts have recommended 
use of the integration model for students with specific learning disabilities), and Q3 
{The integration model reduces the stigma associated with specific learning 
disabilities) were items having the lowest mean values signaling highest agreement. 
In terms of adequacy of general educators' skills needed to make needed 
adaptations, over half (50-69.3%) of those responding across the professional 
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groups disagreed or tended to disagree that such skills were present. With regard 
to willingness of general educators to make accommodations for students with 
specific learning disabilities (Q12), LD teachers and special education supervisors 
were most skeptical with 71.5% and 66%; respectively, tending to disagree or 
disagreeing. Between 42-51% of the respondents within the remaining professional 
groups shared this view. 

General elementary education teachers tended to disagree or disagreed most 
strongly that Pull-our programs do students with learning disabilities more harm 
than good (QI3; mean = 3.13). Mean values for QIO, Students with learning 
disahilities learn no differently from their non-handicapped peers^ received the 
lowest indication of agreement across all groups (i.e., mean values > 3.22). 

Table 18 provides a summary of corresponding items included on the mail 
survey sent to parents. Readers are cautioned that the indirect sampling 
procedures and modest return rate, to date, represent limitations to the findings 
reported herein. Overall mean values for the 13 items soliciting indications of 
agreement ranged from 2.05 to 3.76, with more than half within the Tend to 
Disagree or Disagree range. Respondents indicated strongest agreement (mean = 
2.05) with Q16, School administrators/ supervisors and/ or experts have encouraged 
implementation of the integration model for students with specific learning 
disahilities as did parents who participated in the interviews. Least agreement 
concsponds with Ql I, Regular classroom teachers havr the skills to make needed 
instructional adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities (mean = 
3.62), and QIO, Students with learning disahilities learn no differently from their 
non-handicapped peers (mean = 3.76). Parents also tended to disagree that local 
parents support use of the integration model for students with specific learning 
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disabilities (QI7; mean = 3.08), and with Q12, Regular classroom teachers are 
willing to make needed instructional adaptations for students with specific learning 
disahilitics (mean = 3.28). 

Table 19 presents a summary of views expressed by parents who participated 
in the interviews for the personal agreement queries. Again, as in the mail survey, 
the statement generating highest personal agreement was Q15k, School personnel 
have cncojfragcd use of the integration model for students with specific learning 
disahilitics (mean = 1.36). Similarly, lowest agreement corresponded with items 
QI5d, Rcgularjgeneral educators have the skills to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities (mean = 3.07), and 
QI5c, Students with learning disahiUties learn no differently from their 
non-handicapped peers, (mean = 3.07). 

Research Question 5 

To what extent do special education supervisors, general education supervisors, 
huitding principals, general education teachers, and LD teachers within Virginia s 
school systems that are actively attempting to implement the REI or integration 
model to serve students with specific learning disahiUties (and perhaps other 
disahilitics) report the following factors or Justifications as the basis for 
implementation of policy and programmatic changes within their school division? 

• The integration model reduces the stigma associated with learning 
disabilities. 

• Students with specific learning disabilities have equal or superior 
learning opportunities when the integration model is used. 

• Educational costs arc reduced through use of the integration model. 
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• The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e,g., 
number of students served, more time for direct instruction and 
collaborative consultation) through use of the integration model. 

• Referrals and time-consuming assessments are reduced through use 
of the integration model. 

• Students with learning disabilities learn no differently from their 
non-handicapped peers. 

• Regular/general educators are able to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• Regular/general educators are willing to make needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

• "Pull-out" programs do students with learning disabilities more 
harm than good. 

• Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning 
disabilities through use of the integration model. 

• Post-school adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities 
will improve through use of the integration model. 

• School administrators / supervisors have encouraged 
implementation of the integration model for students with specific 
learning disabilities, 

• Local parents have encouraged use of the integration model for 
students with specific learning disabilities. 

• External consultants and/or experts have recomrp-^ndcd movement 
to an integrated model for students wivh specific learning 
disabilities. 

• Research findings document equal or superior outcomes for 
students with specific learning disabilities who are served in the 
integration model. 

• The integration model results in a genuine sharing of instructional 
responsibilities between special and regular education personnel. 

• Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific 
learning disabilities. 



The identical set of items used previously as Q5-2I to identify personal 
ngrccmcnt with statements concerning integration was included on surveys sent to 
special education supervisors, general education supervisors, building principals. 
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general elementary education teachers, general secondary education teachers, and 
LD loacb'^TS to determine their perceptions regarding the extent to which each 
factor served as the basis for any policy or programmatic changes to increase the 
extent of integration for students with learning disabilities. Individuals employed 
in systems involved in integration efforts were asked to rate each statement using 
the following response choices: Agree (1), Tend to Agree (2), Tend to Disagree (3), 
and Disagree (4). Again, a No Opinion option was available. Respondents not 
working in systems undertaking efforts to increase the amount of time students 
spend in the regular classroom were asked to skip to Part II of the survey. 

Table 20 presents item means, standard deviations, and percentages for each 
response choice for the G-Target groups. Items appear in rank order based on the 
mean values, with lower .values signaling the factors considered more influential. 
This composite index of the 788 educators' views suggests that the most influential 
factor has been encouragement from school administrators and/or supervisors (i.e., 
Q33, Sriwof administrators/ supervisors have encouraged implementation of the 
integration model for students with specific learning disabilities] mean = 1.83). 
Q35 {External consultants and/ or experts have recommended use of the integration 
model for students with specific learning disabilities), was reported as being almost 
equally influential (mean = 1.84). 

The items dealing with reduced educational costs (Q24; mean = 2.49), 
icductions in referrals and time consuming assessments through use of the 
integration model (Q26; mean = 2.92), and questions regarding the efficacy of 
"pulI-o?it'* programs (i.e., Q30; mean = 2.63), were reported as being among the 
least influential factors. 
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Tables 21-26 display results related to perceptions of influences stimulating 
programmatic change for each G-Target group. Within each group, statements 
corresponding with Q22-Q38 appear in rank order based on mean values 
associated with each item. Here again, lower mean values correspond with what 
respondents viewed as the more influential factors directing program change. 

Special education supervisors and LD teachers saw Q33 {School 
administrators / supervisors have encouraged implementation of the integration 
model for students with specific learning disabilities), as the factor having the most 
influence (i.e., mean values 1.52, 1.87; respectively). General education supervisors 
(mean 1.63), general elementary education teachers (mean = 1.66), and general 
secondary education teachers (mean = 1.76) rated Q35, External consultants 
andlor experts have recommended use of the integration model for students with 
specific learning disahilities as being most influential in increasing the integration 
efforts within their school or school division. Principals saw reducing the stigma 
associated with specific learning disabilities (Q22; mean = 1.78)) as the factor 
having the most influence on recent programmatic change. 

Research Question 6 

To what extent do special education supervisors, general education supervisors, 
building principals, general education teachers, LD teachers, and parents report the 
following factors, often associated with successful change efforts, have been present 

within schools attempting to implement an increased integration model? 

• Involvement of key stakeholders (i.e., central administrators, 
supervisors, principals, teachers, parents, students) in planning and 
implementing integration efforts, 

• Establishment of realistic goals for integration, 
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• Clear articulation of goals for integration, 

• Flexibility in planning and implementing integrative efforts in 
individual school due to the presence of the unique school 
characteristics, 

• Access to necessary resources and support for integration, 

• A systematic process for evaluating the process and outcome of the 
integration effort. 

Respondents in systems engaged in active efforts to increase the amount of time 
students with spccinc learning disabilities spend in the general classroom were 
asked to rate whether each of the above attributes was Clearly Present (1), Present 
to Some Extent (2), or Not Present (3). As before, a Can't Judge option was 
available. Table 27 presents overall item means, standard deviations, and 
percentages for each response choice for the professional groups. Items appear in 
rank order of mean values based on the perceived presence of each facilitative 
feature associated with successful programmatic change. 

Although five of the six attributes (i.e., Q39, Q40, Q4J, Q42, Q43) were 
reported ns toeing Clearly Present or Present to Some Extent by the majority of 
respondents thus indicating their presence, less than 27% saw any of the six as 
being Clearly Present. The lowest item mean, signaling highest presence, was for 
Q39, Involvement of key stakeholders (i.e., central administrators, supervisors, 
principals, teachers, parents, students) in planning and implementation of 
integration efforts (mean = 1.82). Respondents saw Q44, A systematic process for 
cvahmting the process and outcomes of the integration effort, as the least present 
attribute (mean = 2.27). Approximately one-third (32.1%) of the respondents 
indicated that such an evaluation process was not present and another 23.5% 
selected the Cant Judge response regarding the evaluation query. 
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Tnblcs 28-33 display Hndings for each of the respondent groups. Principals, 
general elementary and secondary education teachers, and LD teachers expressed 
highest agreement regarding Involvement of key stakeholders (i.e., central 
administrators, supervisors, principals, teachers, parents, students) in planning and 
implementing integration efforts (Q39), where mean values ranged from 1.77-1.92. 
In contrast, special education supervisors did not confirm this view, rating Q39 
lowest of the six supporting attributes with regard to presence along with Q40, 
Establishment of realistic goals for integration. This group saw Q44, Clear 
articulation of goals for integration, as the attribute most clearly present. General 
education supervisors rated Q42, Flexibility in planning and implementing 
integrative efforts in individual schools due to the presence of unique school 
characteristics, highest of the six attributes (mean = 1.59). 

Parents who participated in the mail survey were asked to indicate their views 
concerning the presence of the same set of attributes facilitating program change 
using identical response choices. Respondents with children in programs seeking 
to increase the level of integration for students with specific learning disabilities 
indicated that most of the attributes associated with Q38-44 were present to some 
extent (see Table 34). Q39, Involvement of key stakeholders (i.e., central 
administrators, supervisors, principals, teachers, parents, students) in planning and 
implementation of integration efforts was considered most present of the six 
attributes (mean = 1.93), with Q44, A systematic process for evaluating the 
process and outcomes of the integration effort, reported as the least present 
characteristic (2.33). Again, due to the limited number of respondents in systems 
responding to the integration initiative, these results should be viewed as 
preliminary. 
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Research Question 7 

What are the academic oift comes (i.e., basic skills as measured by standardized 
assessment procedures) for a preliminary sample of students with specific learning 
disabilities for the 1991-92 academic year in Virginia school divisions that have and 
have not adopted and implemented the REI or integrated service delivery model? 

To obtain a preliminary view of outcomes, numerically coded standard scores 
From individual standardized achievement tests administered during the Spring of 
1991 and 1992 and the most red.c individually administered intelligence test 
scores were requested from three school divisions participating in the follow-up 
field visits. Two of the systems characterized by the special education supervisors 
as actively attempting to increase the amount of time students spend in the regular 
education program and one that had judged their current program as being most 
appropriate submitted student test scores in response to the data request. Where 
available, scores for students participating in the student interviews were added to 
the data set. Mixed reporting of standard or grade equivalent scores and the use 
of various individual achievements tests necessitated that the provided math and 
reading achievement data be converted to z scores in order to examine academic 
gains. Wcchsler Full-Scale intelligence scores (and one Binet score) were used as 
co-\ ariant values to control for differences in students' intellectual abilities. 

Tabic 35 presents findings for students partitioned into two activity groups: 
(I) students in schools characterized as having Extensive or Some Efforts to 
increase the amount of time students with learning disabilities spend in the general 
classroom, and (2) those from a system indicating No Active efforts to increase the 
amount of time spent in the general education program beyond current practice. 
No significant group differences were found for reading or math performance gains 
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nciws the one-year period. However, due to the inconsistency of case selection and 
the limited sample size in the Extensive and Some Active groups and the use of 
students from one system characterized as No Active Efforts, these fmdings should 
be considered strictly as a very preliminary look at academic outcomes over a 
one-year period. 

Research Question 8 

What changes have general education supervisors, building principals, general 
education teachers, LD teachers, and parents of students with learning disabilities 
nhservcd regarding the following outcome measures for students with specific 
learning disabilities that are attributed to the school or school divisions integration 

efforts (luring the 1991-92 school year related to: 

• LD students' standardized measures of academic achievement, 

• LD students' grades for each grading period, 

• LD students' attitudes toward learning and school, 

• LD students' satisfaction in school placement, 

• LD students' social acceptance within the regular education setting, 

• parental satisfaction with the educational program provided for 
their child with a learning disability, 

• absenteeism for LD students, 

• anticipated grade promotion rate for LD students, 

• dropout rate for LD students, 

• anticipated rate of diplomas granted to LD students, 

an<l other anticipated outcomes including: 

• number of referrals for special education services, 

• availability of appropriate educational services for students with 
learning disabilities, 
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• cost efficiency in the delivery of services for students with learning 
disabilities? 

Respondents reporting increased integration efforts within their school or 
sch(Hil division were asked to indicate whether they had observed a Positive 
Chanj^c (I). No Change (2), Negative Change(3), or Cant Judge (4) regarding 13 
outcome indicators appearing as Q45-Q57 on the survey instruments sent to the 
G-Tnrgel groups. (Individuals reporting no active integration efforts in their 
school or school system were were asked to skip these items and continue with Part 
II of the survey.) Table 36 presents composite item means, standard deviations, 
nnd percentages for each response choice for the composite group with items 
arranged in rank order based on reports of positive change. 

Across groups, the most positive changes reported related to: Q50 {Parental 
satisfaction with the educational program provided for their child with a learning 
aisahility\ mean = 1 .40), Q47 {LD students attitude toward learning and school 
(mean 1.41), Q48 {LD students' ^iisfaction in school placement (mean 1.42), 
and Q49 (LD students' social acceptance within the regular education setting; mean 
= 1.43). Less than 10% of the respondents reported negative changes across 
items; however, a substantial percentage (i.e., > 27.5%) chose the Can't Judge 
response. 

Tables 37-41 provide Hndings for each group; again with items arranged in 
order of means for observed positive change. Across groups, a substantial 
proportion of respondents (i.e., 18-83%), selected the Can't Judge response. For 
those respondents who did express a view, mean values ranged from I.I I to 2.00 
signaling positive change to no change. The number of referrals for special 
education services (Q5.5) received the lowest indication of change across four of the 
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five groups, and cost efficiency (Q57) was viewed as the least observed change by 
general secondary teachers. 

Parents participating in the mail survey and who had children in programs 
seeking to increase the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities 
spend in the general classroom were asked to indicate what, if any changes they 
hnve observed in their child during the 1991-92 school year. Each was asked to 
consider ten change measures similar to those considered by educators and to 
indicate whether they have observed Positive Change, No Change, or Negative 
Change. At the close of the project, the number of returned surveys was low and 
those who had experience with the integration model was limited. Thus, the results 
must be considered as very preliminary. 

None of the mean values exceeded 2.0 which would have indicated a negative 
change; however, three indicators (i.e., Q27, Q28, & Q31) had mean values of 2.0 
which reflects no change (see Table 42). Inspection of the frequencies associated 
with each item suggest that views do differ across the parent group with equal 
percentages seeing positive and negative changes for some indicators (e.g., Q26, 
Standaidized test measures of your child's academic achievement, QTI, Your child's 
grades for each grading period, Q28, Your child's attitude toward learning and 
school, and for Q31, Your satisfaction with the education program provided for your 
child. This may reflect differences related to the nature and development of 
schools' integraticm efforts, the diversity of students' needs, or parents' 
cxpcclntions and preferences regarding educational services. 

Nine similar queries were included in the structured interviews conducted 
with parents during the follow-up visits to determine what, if any, changes they 
had observed in their own child over the 1991-92 school year. Table 43 provides 
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a summary of related Tindings based on 15 parents' reports. The most positive 
changes noted correspond with Q19g (Child's prospects for promotion this year: 
mean = 1.40), Ql9c ( Child's attitude toward learning and school; mean = 1.42), 
and Q\^b (Grades for each grading period; mean = 1.46). The change indicator 
rated lowest was QS9a (Standardized test measures of academic achievement; mean 
= 2.56), Here, 33% of the parents selected the Cant Judge option, and 55.6% 
reported no observed change. Again, due to non-random parent selection 
procedure*^ and the small number interviewed, these represent pilot study findings. 

Research Question 9 

What do students with learning disabilities report regarding the nature of their 
intervention program, their feelings of social acceptance, comfort, and success, their 
preferences related to where special support is provided, future plans, and 
suggestions for program improvement? 

During the field visits, 31 students (grades 3-12) were interviewed using the 
previously described structured interview format. The group consisted of 18 males 
and 13 females with a mean age of 14.6. Six of the students were 
African-Americans (19.4%), 24 were Caucasians (77.4%), and one was Hispanic 
(3.2*!'o). All students had been identified as having a learning disability by 7th 
grade and four had secondary disabilities. The group's overall intelligence, based 
on the most recently reported individual test results, was 90.8. Overall and 
intcgrntion group frequencies and means for quantitative results are reported in 
Table 44. 

Nineteen (61.3%) of the students reported they usually received help with the 
rest of their class (Q7). Forty-two percent expressed no preference regarding where 
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(hey received help when needed (Q8); however, 32% preferred to receive assistance 
in a separate classroom, and 26% preferred to receive help in their general 
education classroom with other students. In terms of rating the sufficiency of help 
reccix cd (Q9), 41.9% indicated that they received the help they needed "all of the 
time/' 29% said *'most of the time/* and 22.6% responded "some of the time.'' 

Questions 13-15 asked students to indicate how they felt about their grades 
earned during the current school year and how they believed their parents and 
icnchcrs would respond if asked the same question. Over two-thirds (67.7%) 
indicated lhat they felt good about their grades (Q13), with 12.9% selecting "very 
good" and 19.4% choosing the "needs improvement'' options. About 39% believe 
their teachers would say their grades were "good" with 19% selecting the "very 
good'' and "needs improvement" options. A similar pattern corresponds with their 
beliefs concerning their parents' views regarding grades where 26% of the students 
thought their parents view their grades as "very good" and 29% selected "needs 
improvement." 

Q 1 7a- 17c asked students about their comfort with peers when: a) learning 
something new, b) completing a work assignment, and c) in social situations. 
Across these items, from 65-71% of those interviewed stated that they felt 
comfortable in such situations "all of the time" with greatest comfort associated 
with social situations. 

Almost all of the students (93.5%) indicated plans to complete high school 
(01<^) and most (87.1%) had thought about what they would like to do following 
school (019). Twenty-six percent thought they might have problems achieving 
their plans (Q20). Responding to the query related to personal control over their 
success at school (Q23), 68% thought they had "total" or "some" control. 
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Approximately 10% felt they had little control, and 22.6% didn't know. Table 45 
presents elaborative comments from the students' responses. 



Research Question 10 

What are considered to he: (a) the primary motivating factors for increased 
inteff ration efforts, (h) primary reasons for not seeking to implement the integration 
mndci and (r) ohstacles cited hy special education supervisors, general education 
supervisors, huilding principals, general education teachers, LD teachers, and 
parents of students with specific learning disabilities within systems that have and 
have not sought to implement an integrated model to serve students with specific 
learninj^ disabilities (and perhaps other disabilities}? 

Pnrt II of surveys sent to each of the target groups requested additional 

information regarding what respondents viewed as: 

1. primary or basic reason(s) for efforts to increase the amount of time 
students with specific learning disabilities spend in the regular 
classroom within schools or school divisions that were actively seeking 
to implement the integration model to serve student with specific 
learning disabilities, 

2. primary reason(s) for not seeking to implement the integration model 
if the respondent's school/school division was not involved in this 
initiative, and 

3. major obstacle(s) to implementation of the integration model for 
serving students with specific learning disabilities within the 
respondent's school or school division. 

Recorded responses to the Part II questions were used to create an ASKS AM data 
base which facilitated content analysis of views expressed for each respondent 
group. Tables 46-48 provide an overview of information regarding the responses 
offered by individuals responding to the Part If queries. 
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In terms of the basis for such initiatives, across target groups, instructional 
reasons (e.g., provides the least restrictive environment for students, to better meet 
needs of students) were among the most frequently cited response (i.e., 31.5Vo) 
followed by administrative/resource reasons (e.g., more effective use of special 
educntionni personnel and lower costs/funding constraints; 24.6%). Attitude (e.g., 
non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers, resistance, lack of interest; 24.7%), 
on<l administrative/resource barriers (e.g., inadequate funds or time constraints 
nnd insufricicnt personnel, 23.4%) accounted for the largest portion of obstacles 
cilcd. followed by instructional barriers (21.2%). Roughly half (49.8%) of the 233 
responses given for no active integration efforts could be classified as 
ndministrntive reasons (e.g., requires additional knowledge and inscrvice training, 
inadequate funds). 

Tables 49-54 present summaries of categorical responses related to reasons for 
increased integration efforts. Tables 55-60 summarize reported obstacles to 
increased integration efforts, and Tables 61-66 identify reasons for a lack of such 
efforts for each target group. (Tables 88-91 present findings from the parent mail 
survey.) Collectively, these comments may prove instructive to those involved in 
or considering increased integration initiatives. 

Research Question 1 1 

What, if any, differences exist for common survey items across target groups 
and integration levels? 

Analyses of variance were conducted to identify personnel group differences 
regarding: 1) personal agreement with 17 statements appearing as Q5-21 on 
surveys sent to special education supervisors, general education supervisors, 
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building principals, general elementary education teachers, general secondary 
education teachers, and LD teachers, 2) opinions concerning the extent that factors 
expressed in the same 17 statements were viewed as the basis for increased use of 
the integration model for serving students with specific learning disabilities (i.e., 
Q22-38), and 3) perceptions related to the presence of six attributes to support 
integration efforts (i.e., Q39-44). Group differences related to perceptions of 
(>bscr\ed changes attributed to increased integration efforts for academic year 
1991-92 (i.e., Q45-57) also were examined for the same groups, excluding special 
education supervisors who had responded to a differently structured item. 
Subsequently, this procedure was repeated with groups defined by level of 
integration efforts. In each case, Bonfcronni's inequality was used to control the 
Type I ei ror rate at 0.05 across the analyses of variance and in each of the post 
hoc comparisons. 

Personnel Group Differences. Tables 67 to 70 report findings from the 
one-way analyses of variance for Q5-57 for the target personnel groups. Means 
and standard deviations for significant ANOVAS are presented in Tables 71-72. 
Across the various respondent groups (i.e., supervisors of special education, general 
education supervisors, building principals, general elementary education teachers, 
general secondary education teachers, and LD teachers), significant group 
differences were found for: 1) Q5, 06, Q9, Ql 1-13, Q15-16, and Q20-21 related 
lo the personal agreement queries, 2) Q22-24 related to infiuencing factors in 
integration efforts, 3) and Q56 concerning changes observed that are attributed to 
increased integration efforts. Tables 73-75 identify the nature of group differences 
detected through post hoc analyses. The pattern displayed for Q5 reveals 
significnnlly stronger agreement for central office supervisory personnel as 
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compnrcd to general elementary and secondary education teachers regarding 
stigmn reduction through use of an integration model, and a more positive view for 
the building principals as compared with general elementary education teachers. 
Building principals, however, are significantly less positive in their agreement than 
gcnerni education supervisors. Teachers and adminis.rative / supervisory 
personnel also differ with i cgard to Q6, Equal or superior learning opportunities are 
availahic for students with specific learning disabilities when the integration model 
K rfsed. with the former groups, again, being significantly less positive. Apart from 
principols, this pattern of administrators being more positive than teachers is 
rcpe«i(cd for Q9, The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g.. 
number of students served, more time for direct instruction and collaborative 
consultation) though use of the integration model and Qll, Regular I general 
educators have the skills to make needed adaptations for students with specific 
learning disabilities, and for Q20, The integration model results in a genuine sharing 
of instructional responsibilities between special and regular education personnel. 
With regard to the willingness of regular educators to make needed adaptations 
(012), LD teachers report significantly less agreement than do building principals, 
general education supervisors, and general elementary and secondary education 
teachers. 

Group Differences By Integration Efforts. To examine the extent of 
differences in personal views expressed by respondents related to their own 
in\(il\ement with increased integration efforts, survey responses were partitioned 
into integration activity levels using QU3. Tables 76-78 show results related to this 
partitioning for the three instructional levels (i.e., elementary, middle, and high 
school). Significant differences were found for: Q12, QI6-I7 & Q18 at the 
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elementary level, Q12 & Q16 at the middle school level, and QI6 at the high school 
IcvcK Tables 79-81 report means and standard deviations for items Q5-57 with 
Tables 82-84 displaying means and standard deviation values for significant 
ANOVAS. Results of post hoc analysis to determine the nature of these 
differences across the three instructional levels is displayed in Table 

At the elementary and middle school levels, respondents in the No Active 
Efforts group were in significantly less agreement that Regular/general educators 
are willing to make needed instructional adaptations for students with specific 
learning disabilities (Q12), than were those individuals in groups reporting Some 
or Extensive efforts to increase the level of integration for students with specific 
learning disabilities. This same pattern is seen at the elementary level for QI7, 
Local parents support use of the integration model for student with specific learning 
disahilities. As might be expected, personal agreement differences also are evident 
for QI6, School administrators / supervisors have encouraged implementation of the 
integration model for students with specific learning disabilities for the three groups. 
At the elementary and middle school levels, respondents in systems with extensive 
efforts expressed stronger agreement than those working in schools or systems with 
some active efforts. The active effort respondents, in turn, expressed more 
agreement than those in schools or systems with no active efforts to increase the 
level of integration. At the high school level, the views of those reporting extensive 
efforts were more positive than those in both the Some Efforts and No Active 
Efforts groups. No differences were found for the latter two groups for Q16. 
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Supplemental Findings from Follow-up Field Visits 

Interviews with School Personnel. During the follow-up visits, 86 members of 
the schools' educational staff were interviewed and 18 in-class observations were 
conducted. These visits helped project staff to identify, first-hand, the unique 
qunlilics of integration efforts within each setting. A brief summary of findings 
gleaned from interview records is included as Exhibit M using a case format. 
These findings are supplemented by Exhibit N which provides an overview of the 
observations conducted. 

Inspection of these case reports indicates that each system and/or school has 
nppronched the task of increasing integration or inclusion efforts for students with 
specific learning disabilities in somewhat different ways and with varying levels of 
goal specification, school/community preparations, resource allocations, and 
success. The programs visited range from what might be characterized as full-time 
inclusion efforts to initiatives to reduce out-of-home-school or center-based 
placements for students with specific learning disabilities (and, generally, students 
with olhcr disabilities as well). Representatives of one system visited reported no 
inclination to "jump on the bandwagon" in view of their satisfaction with the 
current program. This system, therefore, was categorized as a No Active Effort to 
Inrrcasc Integration system. 

Recurring views expressed duriiig all visits were that such program change 
efforts required more staff preparation, common planning time, and more time for 
problem-solving. Clear communication of program goals and well-defined role 
expectations were cited as a critical and sometimes missing attributes. 

School personnel interviewed cited a variety of program strengths for their 
increased integration efforts such as increased self-esteem for students with 
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learning disabilities, opportunities for more socialization with peers, an increased 
sense of community in the school, benefits to all students, increased opportunities 
for teachers to work together, and better preparation of students for real-life 
situations. Weaknesses mentioned were the need for more collaborative planning, 
insufricicnt staff support and staff development, scheduling problems, large class 
-^ize, lack of clarity regarding individual roles; and staff resistance. 

Those interviews offered a number of specific recommendations for other 

systems seeking replication. These include: 

1. Have the commitment of system/school leaders. 

2. Provide necessary fiscal support. 

3. Plan carefully before making any changes. 

4. Visit and observe other programs engaged in such initiatives. 

5. Consider the instructional needs of students as the foremost concern 
and avoid bein^ drawn into a compromised position from outside 
forces (e.g., state and federal directives). 

6. Talk to people to "pave the way." Move slowly and work together. 

7. Provide students and parents with information about the changes being 
considered and seek their involvement in program development. 

8. Emphasize the need for open communication. 

9. Provide sufficient time for staff development. 

10. Be realistic; recognize staff/system limitations. 

H. Avoid student/teacher mis-matches. Begin with teachers who are 
willing and cooperative. 

12. Develop a research-based model. 

13. Be fiexible. View the initiative as an evolving model. 

14. Maintain a continuum of service options. 
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Supplemental Findings From Parent Groups 

From Parent Interviews. Fiftc»en parents were interviewed during the 
rollow-iip visits, A summary of selected findings related to the structured 
interviews appears in Table 86. All of the parents' children had been identified 
as ha\ ing a learning disability by the 4th grade with seven of the fifteen identified 
before second grade. Two-thirds of the parents were aware of increased 
intcgrnfion efforts although over half were unaware of the goals for this program 
or had no response. Five of the parents indicated some form of resource services 
were currently being provided, three characterized their child's placement as being 
with the LD teacher most of the day, three were unclear of their child's specific 
placement, two reported their child was in an LD class for a substantial portion 
of the (lay, and two reported full inclusion in the regular classroom. Individuals 
selected to participate in the interviews were, for the most part, supportive of their 
child's educational program and believed that it was responding to his or her 
educational needs. Only one parent did not believe her child was receiving the 
educational support ncec!ed to be successful. 

Frofn Parent Participating in the Mail Survey. Results related to parents' 
responses to survey items included on instruments sent to educators have been 
integrated in earlier sections. Responses to unique items may be seen in Table 87. 
Approximately 70% of the parents reported Extensive or Some efforts to increase 
the amount of time their child spends in the regular classroom (see Q6). However, 
of those responding, almost half preferred half-day or more placement in a 
separate learning disabilities classroom or wnat appeared to be their child's current 
placement option (see 07). As a group, 393% of the parents reported that their 
child's in-scfwol assignments were being adjusted Almost Alv^'ays but 42% said 
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Sometimes. A substantial portion (39.3%) said their child Seldom or Never was 
able to complete homework assignments alone. When help was needed, mothers 
were most often asked to help. Looking to the future, only 18.5% of those 
responding believed their child would be well-prepared for independent living and 
employment given his or her learning disabilities and the educational program 
being pro\ ided. 

Tables 88-91 provide a summary of parents' views regarding reasons for 
increased integration efforts or a lack thereof, obstacle to overcome, and concerns. 
Of the 19 parents who completed Part II and who had children in programs 
seeking increased integration, the most often cited reason for such efforts was to 
reduce special education spending, although almost an equal number attributed 
program change to seeking ways to provide a better program and offering students 
with learning disabilities a chance to be in the mainstream environment. The 
major obstacles to increased integration were seen as insufficient preparation of 
staff and overcrowded general education classrooms. Although many of the 
expressed concerns were of a unique nature, the leading concern was wondering 
whether iheir child was really getting a good education or would fall through the 
cracks. 
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Discussion 



Findings presented in this study clearly document active efforts to increase the 
amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in the general 
classroom setting throughout Virginia with more efforts reported at the elementary 
school level. Foremost factors influencing these initiatives appear to be 
recommendations from external consultants and experts, encouragement of 
administrators and supervisors, the anticipation of less social stigma, and a belief 
that research findings document equal or superior outcomes for students with 
learning disabilities served in integrated settings. 

Respondents in the present study indicated that these heightened integration 
efforts are occurring apart from any formally adopted guidelines, written 
philosophies, or policies designed specifically to promote such initiatives in many 
settings. Compared to the other respondent groups, special education supervisors 
(the group that should be most knowledgeable about such changes), 
(>\erwhclmingly report no such adoptions. The basis for their disparate views is 
unclear. 

One explanation may come from respondents' composite view indicating that 
external forces arc driving this initiative. If this is the case, perhaps such guiding 
documents have yet to be developed within some systems. Alternatively, 
supportive actions and or documents may be originating from non-special 
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cducntion sources within the systems. This, however, seems unlikely given special 
education supervisors' reports that school administrators and supervisors have 
encouraged implementation of the integration model for students with specific 
learning disabilities. Most likely, they would view themselves as members of this 
group. 

Although a lack of written documentation may reflect the speed of changes, 
diversity in the models being employed, or perhaps a reluctance to articulate 
positions ihat might be challenged as a departure from the provision of a full 
continuum of service options, it is somewhat difficult to envision how such 
program changes can be well-understood, or ultimately evaluated by the various 
^takvfwldcvs. without such guiding statements. Whatever the case, such reports 
signal quite different views regarding any formal actions being undertaken within 
systems to support reported program change. 

Given the strong validation of increased integration efforts, a means for 
tracking the impact of such changes on students who serve as the "products" of 
these initiatives becomes a critical need. However, relying on the accuracy of 
special education supervisors' reports and information derived in the follow-up 
field \isits regarding current outcome monitoring practices, it appears that data 
collection and summarization procedures will nc*^d to be modified and 
supplemented in order to evaluate the impact of this and any other program 
changc<^, where disability-specific information is desired. For example, REl 
proponents have forecasted successful academic outcomes, broad-spread benefits 
lo all students, and greater cost efficiency among other positive outcomes. Yet, 
results from the surveys sent to special education supervisors reveal that outcome 
indicators such as standardized measures of LD students' academic achievement, 
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nbscntccism, grade retention, etc., although often maintained across special 
education categories, are unavailable to test some of the predictions of the REI 
initiative in most school divisions. The desire for such data, and the need to 
undcrgird new program initiatives with a strong evaluation plan is a pressing need 
and one recognized by professionals in several systems participating in the 
foliow-up visits. 

Although respondents express agreement with many aspects of integration 
nnd report positive outcomes, participants also expressed some doubt regarding the 
adequacy of general education teachers' skills for making needed instructional 
adaptations for students with specific learning disabilities. Across professional 
groups, mean values for this item extended toward the range associated with the 
response. Tend to Disagree. These results are consistent with Semmel, Abernathy 
Butcra, and Lesar's 1991 findings regarding teachers' sense of preparedness to 
meet the instructional needs of mildly handicapped students in the regular 
classroom. Semmel et al.'s Q13, {Regular class teachers cannot meet the academic 
needs of mildly handicapped students currently in their classroom), and Q16, {My 
teacher training prepared me to effectively teach mildly handicapped students), 
correspond with QIK Regular/ general educators have the skills to make needed 
instructional adaptations for student with specific learning disabilities in the current 
study. In both studies, these items were among the low^est in terms of personal 
ngrecment. 

Previously Zigmond, Levin, and Laurie (1985) reported that 65% of general 
secondary education teachers considered students with learning disabilities 
different from other students in their classes. This perspective was strongly 
rc-nffirmed across all groups in the current investigation (see Table II). Such a 
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view would seemingly reinforce the need to provide learning environments that can 
respond to the individual needs of students with learning disabilities. Yet, present 
findings indicate that such accommodations may not always be forthcoming. 
More than half (56.3%) of the educators participating in this study tended to 
disofivce or disagreed that general education teachers are willing to make needed 
instructional adaptations for students with learning disabilities (a requirement 
seemingly fundamental to a successful program change effort). This, coupled with 
I he view that general education teachers lack necessary skills for making such 
ndaplntions, clearly is reason for genuine concern. The legitimacy of such concerns 
is heightened by Davis and Mahcady's report that only 32% of the general 
educators responding to their mail survey supported the goal to "educate special 
learners in general education classrooms." This, they note, is "the cornerstone of 
the REl movement" (IWI, page 216). These disconcerting findings are further 
supported by Baker and Zigmond (1990) who found little direct evidence from 
classroom oliservations and interviews conducted in one elementary school to 
indicate that such accommodations actually were being made. 

The task is, indeed, a difficult one. Substantial efforts will seemingly be 
needed to pnnide the assistance general educators seek with increased integration, 
to help them acquire skills for making adaptations, and to monitor the suitability 
of learning environments provided for students with specific learning disabilities. 

Consistent with the investigation conducted by Coates (1989), professionals 
in the present study do not reject the efficacy of "pull-out" programs. Among the 
lowest expressions of agreement was Q13, "Pw//-oi//" programs do students with 
learning disabilities more harm than good in this study. This correst^onds to Q2, 
Resonrrc rooms are not an effective model for meeting the needs of mildly 
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hamiirapped students, in the research conducted by Coates. (Elsewhere, Semmcl 
et nL (1991) reported that regular and special education teachers expressed low 
agreement with similar queries addressing academic achievement outcomes, 
although their study focused on the mildly handicapped in a generic manner.) 

It is quite possible that teachers' perceptions of skill inadequacies may be 
influencing their views regarding the efficacy of "pull-out" models as may the 
realities of general education classrooms. Whatever the case, there appears to be 
a need to listen more closely to teachers' views and to address their concerns as 
changes arc proposed and implemented. Here, it also is important to recognize and 
consider differences in views held by general classroom teachers and those 
employed in administrative or supervisory positions as evidences in the findings 
reported herein. Similar results have been reported by Garvar-Pinhas and 
Schniolkin (1989) who found significant differences in views being expressed by 
elementary school principals, special education administrators, classroom teachers, 
and special education teachers and the least positive views toward mainstreaming 
expressed by classroom teachers. These authors point to previous studies which 
indicate that individuals more removed from the mainstreaming process are more 
positive; a pattern that seems to hold true in this study. 

Classroom realities also may explain these disparate professional views. 

Although, conceptually, integration should result in a genuine sharing of 

instructional responsibilities, apart from a honafied co-teaching model (see 

Banwcns. Hourcade, <fe Friend, 1989), much of the burden for making integiaJcd 

classrooms responsive to students' special needs appears to be falling on general 

education teachers. In the present study, teachers identify many obstacles (e.g.* 

difdculty meeting all students' needs, insufficient time to plan with special 
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education personnel, insufficient access to the LD teacher who is expected or 
needed in more than one place at a time) that must be surmounted if such 
programs are to prove successful Again, a shared view of the impact of such 
obstacles may not always exist. For instance, in contrast to central supervisors, 
teachers in the present study expressed less agreement that utilization of learning 
disabilities personnel is improved via increased integration. In times of tight 
huclgets and pressing needs, the hope for better staff utilization is an enticing 
promise and stimulus for change; however, this claim needs validation. 

Teachers, as compared to supervisors and administrators, also expressed lower 
agreement, that gemane sharing of instructional responsibilities will result from 
increased integration efforts. And, although the overall group of educators in the 
present study tended to agree that equal or superior learning opportunities arc 
available for students with specific learning disabilities served in the integration 
model (05), general education and learning disabilities teachers expressed lower 
agreement than did administrators and supervisors. 

In contrast to previous studies, respondents in the present study held different 
views regarding the impact of integration on the stigma associated with their 
disability. Semmel and his colleagues (1991) reported low personal agreement for 
items relating to stigmatization from "pull-out'' programs, while educators in this 
study expressed second-highest agreement with Q5, The integration model reduces 
the stigma associated with specific learning disabilities. In the present study, both 
survey results and interview findings clearly indicate that respondents see reduced 
stigma as an anticipated outcomes which has served as a driving force in recent 
integration initiatives. Professionals also report that students exhibited positive 
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chongc in this area during the 1991-92 school year. Among parents, views were 
mixed. 

Clearly, reduced stigmatization is fundamental to proponents' case and a 
strong incentive for program change. Yet, Bear, Clever and Proctor (1991) 
reported findings indicating that integration "is unlikely to have a positive effect 
on self-perceptions of children with learning disabilities'* (page 409). Similar 
results also were reported by Beltempo and Achilla (1990), who determined that 
although maximum placement in special education settings (i.e., over 70% of the 
school day) resulted in low self-concepLs that persist over time, no placement also 
resulted in similar low self-concepts. Students seemed to benefit most when they 
arc served early using a combination of partial "pull-out" and integrated services. 
These studies challenge the view that improved self-concept is a given outcome of 
the integration model and, specifically, the reports of educators participating in the 
present study. Most likely, outcomes related to diminished stigma or improved 
self-concept are a function of the specific integration model employed along with 
many other factors. 

S(^me insights come from the views expressed by students participating in the 
interviews conducted. A substantial number (44%) of students enrolled in systems 
seeking to increase integration said they would prefer to receive extra help in a 
scparnlc classroom with other students who need assistance. Approximately 26% 
also reported that they received the help they needed in school only Some of the 
Time or Never. More information is needed to discover the basis for these views, 
how they interact with the severity of students' disabilities, and the nature of 
adaptations and support being provided. Walsh (I99I) determined that secondary 
special education students (and their parents, and teachers participating in 
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voluntary co-tcaching classes) Tclt better about themselves in a co-taught class and 
had more friends. However, many factors influence where and from whom 
students would prefer to receive help including their current placement, grade level, 
perceptions of who could be most helpful, the quality of the learning environment, 
etc. (Jenkins and Heinen, 1989). Avoiding embarrassment was found to be a 
major consideration in students' preferences. Jenkins and Heinen concluded that 
"these results challenge the notion that children generally prefer to have specialists 
come to them rather than go to the specialists.. .(and that)... students need to be 
consuhcd nbout their preferences because it is hazardous to assume that children 
necessarily 'see it our way"' (pp. 519 & 523). 

Clearly, students' views should be solicited and, based on experiences in the 
current study, they are most willing to talk about their school experiences. Efforts 
to gain access to their views should be an integral part of any program planning, 
implementation, or evaluation process. Additional efforts to document actual 
outcomes using multi-faceted indicators over an extended period of time are critical 
and missing elements in our current research base. vSuch data are essential for 
addressing the basic question of program efTicacy in a more systematic and 
comprehensive manner. To answer some of our most critical questions will require 
well-designed studies that control or minimize the Hawthorn effect. 

Conclusion 

Cm rent efforts to increase integration, do not occur without risk. Our 
risk-tolcrnncc is extended when there is sufficient evidence to forecast long-term 
gains. Yet, greater risk is taken when any organization allows external consultants 
to cause changes which, to be successful, must be compatible with the system's 
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needs, ncccpted by key stakeholders, and, ultimately, implemented from within. 
Clearly, stimulating ideas, v/hatever their origin, are needed within any enterprise 
and they often ore the seeds of growth or revitalization. But hest-fit, thorough 
prepnrnlion, and optimal staging of the desired change deserve careful 
consideration. This is a basic theme of the site-based management movement and 
where accountability must ultimately be demonstrated. 

Risk also comes from accepting, as fact, representations that a sufficient 
rcscnrch base currently exists to justify what some have characterized as another 
pendulum swing (Davis, 1989) in the delivery of special education services. 
Systematic searches of the literature reveal a plethora of conceptual or opinion 
articles on REI but only recently are data-based studies being reported that relate 
^specifically to outcomes for students with specific learning disabilities (e.g., Affieck, 
Mndge. Adams, & Lowenbraun, 1988; Bear, Clever, & Proctor, 1991; Cooper & 
Specce. 1990; Nowecek, McKinney, & Hallahan, 1990; Schulte, Osborne, & 
McK inney, 1990; Zigmond & Baker, 1990). There also are confiicting findings. 
Perhaps professionals views are being strongly infiuenced by the many opinion 
articles and presentations and/or the overall emphasis on educational reform. 
Howc\cr. desiring or forecasting certain program outcomes and documenting 
nchievcment of such outcomes represent two different circumstances. Anderegg 
:in(i Vcrgason (1987, pages 16-18) remind us that the research conducted by 
Margaret Wang (which has heavily infiuenced the REI initiative), did not focus on 
children with handicapping conditions and that the children involved in her studies 
were, for the most part, first and second graders. Fuchs and Fuchs (1988) signal 
olher cautions regarding limitations of these often cited foundation studies. 
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Taken together, these cautions do not to suggest that programs improvements 
efforts should be avoided but point to our need to .ninimize unacceptable risks as 
wc seek new designs for program enhancement. Although focused on what is 
happening in one state, the findings reported herein provide a snapshot of the 
nature and extent of changes that have occurred to date, forces influencing 
programmatic changes to achieve increased integration (or lack thercoO. perceived 
and actual outcomes, and obstacles confronting implementation of this model. 
With such uncertainty and the findings from this study, careful development and 
monitoring of pilot programs may prove to be a prudent strategic decision. The 
suggestions from school systems reported earlier may prove to be noteworthy 
guides to others involved in increased integration efforts. 

The admonitions of Martin (1987), Gartner & Lipsky (1989), and Keogh 
(I9W) onlling for conservative actions, systematic evaluation of change efforts, and 
scrutiny of students' outcomes demand our attention as we undertake 
"mold-breaking*' program changes. Clearly the train called reform has left the 
station. Its payload represents a generation of learners. Educators serving as 
engineers must make certain that well-designed initiatives, multi-faceted evaluation 
plans, and critical outcomes data are available to guide this uncharted journey. 
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Project Evaluation 



The standards listed below were proposed as criteria for judging the success 
of this project. fntcrnal judgements based on the principal investigator's 
observations are incliuled. 

1 . The extent to which the timeline and tasks were realistically planned. 
Although the initial timeline appeared workable, late notification of the 
grant award resulted in a heavy workload in order to respond to 
constraints of the public school year calendar. 

2. Clarity of data collection instruments and related correspondence. Pilot 
groups were asked to review the survey materials and, as a result, offered 
many helpful suggestions to increase clarity. 

3. The technical adequacy of developed data collection instruments (To he 
evaluated by personnel in the University's Office of Measurement and 
Research Services). The prototype instrument, which subsequently was 
adapted for use with the other groups, was reviewed by the Director of the 
University's Office of Measurement and Research Services on two 
occasions. His suggestions helped to improve the structure and form of 
the survey instruments. 
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4. The degree of success in obtaining representative samp/es and and 
satisfactory return rates for various target groups and other needed data, 
Snmpling procedures used are judged as acceptable. Table 3 provides an 
nccounting of individuals interviewed. Table 4 provides information on 
return rates which ranged from a high of 76% for supervisors of special 
education to a low of 25% for the mail parent survey. Among the 
professional groups, general secondary education teachers had the lowest 
return rate (i.e., 46^o). Across all phases of the project, 954 individuals 
C(Mitributed to the data bases excluding the unusable or incomplete 
responses. 

5. The extent that the analyses of data provide a reasonably dear answer to 
the research questions (To he evaluated by the primary investigator, 
sponsor, and other readers of the report! study). Obtaining data to address 
Research Question 7 related to student outcomes proved to be the most 
tedious facet of ihe data collection efforts. Because direct access to 
students with specific learning disabilities and their parents is prohibited 
due to conndentiality requirements, the samples used in this study were 
samples of convenience. Due to this fact, and limited sample size, 
associated results should be viewed as findings from a pilot study. Beyond 
Ihese limitations and the low return on the parent survey, the principal 
investigator considers the findings reported herein to be valid. 

r>. The extent that the final report provides sufficient detail for replication. 
( To be evaluated by readers of the final report.) 

7. Adequacy of the budget. ( To be evaluated by the primary investigator and 
reflected in the final report.). Due to the necessity of two follow-up 
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mailings to increase return rates, mailing costs exceeded projections. 
These costs were covered by expenditure savings elsewhere in the project. 
The nnal six weeks of the principal investigator's time (full-time+ +) 
needed to synthesize the research Findings and prepare of the final report 
were uncompensated. 

8. Interest in research findings (evidenced by inquiries and opportunities for 
presentation and publication of the findings). To date, one paper (i.e., 
focusing on findings from the survey of special education supervisors), has 
been shared at a national meeting. Copies of the Final Report are being 
disseminated to all participants requesting results, to the Virginia 
Department of Education, and to other persons making individual 
requests. Other dissemination efforts (e.g., conference presentations, 
manuscripts) should be forthcoming. Copies of any manuscripts accepted 
for publication will be provided to the sponsor. 

9. Sponsor's judgement of the success of the project. (To he Judged by 
sponsor's evabwtion of the final report). 



1.' yi 
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Table 49 



Reasons for I^al EfTorts to Incrcxse Use of the Integration 
Model for Students with Specifie learning Disabilities 
(Special Edueation Supervisors) 

Instructional Reasons (n - 51) 

Provides least restrictive environment for students (n = 1 1) 

Pull-out programs have not been effective (n= 8) 

Rnhances social skills of students with disabilities (n = 6) 

Exposes students to more accurate content (n = 6) 

Better meets academic needs of students (n = 4) 

Increases academic knowledge and outcomes (n = 4) 

Improves regular teachers' ability to meet the needs of all students (n = 4) 

Benefits more students (n = 3) 

Enhances full continuum of sen'ice options (n = 2) 

Enhances more efiective ways for dealing with learning styles (n = 2) 

Serves students in age appropriate classes (n= 1) 

Administrative/Resource Rexsons (n = 21) 

More effective use of special education personnel (n = 5) 
Funding constraints (transportation costs, budget) (n= 5) 
Addresses space limitations (n = 4) 

Decreases referrals and results in more appropriate referrals (n = 4) 

\jOW pupil/teacher ratio (n = 2) 

Stimulated by support from administration (n= 1) 

Outside Inflnenecs (n = 17) 

Research findings support integration (n = 6) 

Consistent with best practices or mandates in special education (n = 4) 
Consistent with Middle School restructuring process (n = 2) 
Systems Change Project (n = 2) 

Stimulated by visits to school systems using this approach (n= 2) 
Pressure from parents (n= 1) 

IxMig Range Outcomes (n = 15) 

Increases students' self-esteem (n = 7) 

Better prepares students for life after school (n = 3) 

Decreases dropout rates (n = 3) 

Facilitates nonnalization of students (n = 2) 

Communication Reasons (n = 14) 

Increases understanding about students with disabilities (n = 9) 
Enables teachers to help each other (n = 3) 

Increases active involvement of general educators with special educators and disabled students (n= 2) 

Attitudes (n = 4) 

Interest of special education slafT (n= 2) 
Sincere willingness of teachers (n= 1) 
Integration is the ''right thing to do" (n= 1) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons provided by 71 Special Education supervisors. 
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RcascMis for IjocvA Efforts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Model for Students with Specific learning Disabilities 
(General Education Supervisors) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 23) 

Better meets academic needs of students (n = 8) 
Provides least reslrictive environment for students (n = 4) 
Enhances social skills of students with disabilities (n= 3) 
Increases academic knowledge and outcomes (n= 3) 
Allows LD students to learn from peers (n= 2) 
Disenchantment with pull-out programs (n = 2) 
. Fundamental belief that all children can learn (n=^ 1) 

Outside Influences (n = 9) 

Consistent with educational trend to keep children in classroom (n = 6) 

Pressure from parents (n= 1) 

Research finding supporting integration (n= 1) 

Federal/state encouragement or mandates (1) 

Administrative/Resource Reasons (n = 6) 

More effective use of general/special education personnel (n= 3) 
Stimulated by support from administration (n= 1) 
lx)wer costs/funding constraints (transportation costs, budget) (n= 1) 
Consistent with system philosophy (n= 1) 

IxMig Range Outcomes (n = 6) 

Increases students' self-esteem (n = 4) 

Better prepares students for life after school (n = 2) 

Communication Reasons (n = 4) 

Increases active involvement of general educators with special educators and disabled students (n = 
Increases understanding/acceptance of students with disabilities (n= 1) 

Attitudes (n = 4) 

Decreases stigma of LD (n = 4) 
Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons provided by 29 general education super\'isors. 
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1 able 51 

Reasons for Ix)cal Efforts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Model for Students with Specific learning Disabilities 
(Principals) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 39) 

Provides least restricltve environment for students (n = 1 1) 
Better meets academic needs of students (n = 8) 
Increases academic knowledge and outcomes (n = 6) 
Benefits more students (n = 4) 

Enhances social skills of students with disabilities (n-4) 
Disenchantment with pull-out programs (3) 
Provides equal opportunity for an education (n = 2) 
Allows LD students to learn from peers (n= 1) 

Administrative/Resource Reasons (n = 34) 

Lower costs/funding constraints (transportation costs, budget) (n= 16) 
Stimulated by support from administration (n = 7) ^ 
More effective use of special & general education personnel (n - 3) 
Reduces number served (n= 3) r i / - i\ 

Decreases referrals and results in more appropriate referrals (n- 1) 
Reduces faculty size/special personnel (n= 1) 
Limited availability of special education teachers (n= 1) 
To save space (n = I) 
Concerned School Board (n= 1) 

Outside Infliionccs (n = 23) 

Consistent with educational trend to keep children in classroom (n = 1 1) 

Pressure from parents (n = 3) 

Research findings support integration (n = 3) 

Federal/state encouragement or mandates (n = 3) 

Success observed in other school divisions (n = 2) 

Social pressures (n= 1) 

I^g Range Outcomes (n = 15) 

Increases students' self-esteem (n= 14) 

Better prepares students for life after school (n= 1) 

Communication Reasons (n 9) 

Increases understanding/acceptance of students with disabilities (n= 5) ui i * ^ ♦ / 

Increases active involvement of general educators with special educators and disabled students (n 

Attiti^dcs (n = 4) 

Decreases stigma of LD (n = 3) , u i / - i \ 

Improves LD students' attitudes toward learning and school (n- I) 



Note: Summary based on content analysis of responses provided by 74 principals. 
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TaWe 52 



Reasons for I^al Efforts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Model for Students with Specific learning Disabilities 
(General Elementary Education 1 eachcrs) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 50) 

Better meets academic needs of students (n= 13) 
Provides least restrictive environment for students (n = 10) 
Allows LD students to learn from peers (n = 8) 
Enhances social skills of students with disabilities (n = 6) 
Increases academic knowledge and outcomes (n = 5) 
Provides equal opportunity for an education (n = 3) 
Reduces fragmentation of school day and "LD traffic* (n = 2) 
Benefits more students (n = 2) 

Enhances more effective ways for dealing with learning styles (n = I ) 

Administrative/Resource Reasons (n = 46) 

Ivowcr costs/funding constraints (transportation costs, budget) (n = 29) 

More effective use of special education personnel (n = 4) 

Stimulated by support from administration (n = 4) 

Decreases referrals and results in more appropriate referrals (n = 3) 

Reduces faculty size/special personnel (n = 3) 

Reduce number served (n = 1) 

Increases class size (n = 1 ) 

Consistent with system's philosophy (n= 1) 

Long Range Outcomes (n = 30) 

Increases students' self-esteem (n = 18) 
Better prepares students for life after school (n = 7) 
Facilitates normaliTation of students (n = 3) 
Decreases dropout rates (n = 2) 

Communication Reasons (n= 17) 

Increases understanding/acceptance of students with disabilities (n= 11) 
Increases parental support (n = 3) 

Increases active involvement of general educators with special educators and disabled students (n = 2) 
Enables teachers to help each other (n= 1) 

Outside Influenjcs (n= 15) 

Pressure from parents (n = 6) 

Research findings support integration (n = 5) 

Eederal/state encouragement or mandates (3) 

Consistent with educational trend to keep children in classroom (n= I) 
Attitudes (n - 9) 
Decreases stigma of LD (n = 8) 

Improves ED students' attitudes toward learning and school (n= 1) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons cited by 11 2 general education teachers at the ele- 
mcntary level. 
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Table 53 



Reasons for lx>cal Eflbrts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Model for Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 
(General Secondary Education Teachers) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 33) 

Provides least restrictive environment for students (n = 7) 
Increases academic knowledge and outcomes (n = 7) 
Better meets academic needs of students (n = 6) 
Allows U) students to learn from peers (n = 4) 
Enhances social skills of students with disabilities (n == 3) 
Benefits more students (n== 3) 

Exposes students to teachers with more knowledge in specific fields (n = 2 
l])ccrease socially inappropriate behavior (n = I ) 

Outside Influences (n= 18) 

Pcderal/state encouragement or mandates (8) 

Consistent with educational trend to keep children in classroom (n"7) 
Pressure from parents (n = 3) 

I^g Range Outcomes (n = 18) 

Increases students' self-esteem (n = 9) 
Better prepares students for life after school (n = 7) 
Pacilitates normalization of students (n= 1) 
I^ccreases dropout rates (n= 1) 

Administrativc/Reso«irce Reasons (n = 17) 

Ix)wers costs/funding constraints (transportation costs, budget) (n= 7) 

High number of students to be served (n== 3) 

More e^ ctive use of general/special education personnel (n= 2) 

Stimulated by support from administration (n = 2) 

Reduces number served (n= I) 

Reduces faculty size/special personnel (n= 1) 

Evaluate efficacy of program options (n = 1) 

Attitudes (n= 10) 

Decreases stigma of I >D (n = 9) 
Teachers' interest in the model (n= 1) 

Communication Reasons (n = 8) 

Increases understanding/acceptance of students with disabilities (n= 5) 

Increases active involvement of general educators with special educators and disabled students (n= 3) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons cited by 75 general education teachers at the sec- 
ondary level. 
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Tabic 54 



Reasons for T>ocal Efforts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Modd for Students with Specific learning Disabilities 
(LD Teachers) 



Administrative/Resource Reasons (n = 73) 

lx)wer costs/funding constraints (transportation costs, budget) (n = 38) 
Stimulated by support from administration (n= 18) 
Reduce faculty si/e/special personnel (n = 7) 
Reduce number ser\'ed (n = 4) 

More eflective use of special/general education personnel (n = 3) 
Scheduling (n= 1) 

Fade out self-contained dassrooms (n= 1) 
Benefit teachers (n = 1) 

Instnictional Reasons (n = 56) 

Better meets academic needs of students (n = 21) 
Provides iea^t restrictive environment for students (n= 13) 
Allows LD students to learn from peers (n = 7) 
Increases academic knowledge and outcomes (n = 6) 
Benefits more students (n = 5) 
Disenchantment with pull-out programs (n = 2) 

Hxposes students to teachers with more knowledge in specific fields (n = 2) 
Outside Influences (n = 45) 

Consistent with educational trend to keep children in classroom (n= 14) 
Research findings and opinion papers supporting integration (n= 10) 
Influence of trends and other school systems (n = 8) 
•Federal/state encouragement or mandates ( /) 
Pressure from parents (n = 3) 
Public approval (n = 2) 

Exposure to concept in college course work (n= 1) 

Communication Reasons {n = 20) 

Increases active involvement of general educators with special educators and disabled students (n 
Increases understanding/acceptance of students with disabilities (n = 9) 

I^g Range Outcomes (n = 24) 

Increases students' self-esteem (n= 19) 

Better prepares students for life after school (n = 5) 

Attitudes (n= 14) 

Decreases stigma of LD (n = 8) 

Supported by special/general education personnel (n= 5) 
Students' placement preference (n= 1) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons provided by 134 LD teachers. LD teachers. 
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Obstacles to Increased Use of the Integration Model for 
Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 

(Special Fducation Supervisors) 



Attitudes (n = 83) 

Non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers (n = 24) 
Non-supportive attitudes of administrators (n = 14) 
Non-supportive attitudes of special education teachers (n = Q) 
Fear (e.g, insecurity, inadequacy) related to integration (n= 11) 
Poor attitudes - unspecified nature and origin (n = 8) 
Unwillingness to make instructional adaptations (n= 8) 
Resistance to change (n = 5) 

Negative attitudes about persons with disabilities (n = 4) 

Administrative/Resource Obstacles (n = 52) 

Inadequate funds (n = 1 5) 

Time constraints (n = 1 2) 

Insufficient personnel (n= 11) 

Scheduling difficulties (n = 8) 

I^irge case loads (n= 3) 

Insufficient classroom size/space (n = 3) 

Insuflicient Personnel Preparation (n = 29) 

Inadequate training and staff inservicc for model implementation (n = 25) 
Insufficient knowledge and necessary information (n = 4) 

Lack of Other Needed Support (n = 24) 

Inadequate support from regular educators (n= 11) 
Inadequate support from parents (n = 6) 
Inadequate support from principals (n = 5) 
Inadequate support from special education staff (n= 1) 
Inadequate student cooperation (n= 1) 

Communication Obstacles (n = 15) 

Inadequate communication/cooperation between regular and special education personnel (n = 7) 
Issues of "turf" and control (n = 7) 
Tack of clearly stated goals (n = I) 

Other Influences (n = 5) 

Insufficient flexibility of State Department of Fducation regarding regulations and certification require- 
ments (n = 3) 

Insufficient data/research (n ~ 2) 
Note: Summary based on content analysis of 208 responses provided by 90 Special Fducation supervisors. 
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Obstacles to Increased Use of the Integration Model for 
Students with SpcciHc Learning Dtsabllittes 
(General Education Supervisors) 



Attitudes (n = 24) 

Non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers (n = 10) 

Fears of general and special education teachers and parents (n = 3) 

Unwillingness to make instructional adaptations (n = 2) 

Non-supportive attitudes of administrators (n = 2) 

Resistance to change (n = 2) 

Non-supportive attitudes of parents of non-disabled students (n = 2) 
Non-supportive attitudes of special education teachers (n = 2) 
Non-supportive attitudes of parents of LD students (n= 1) 

Insufficient Personnel Preparation (n= 19) 

Inadequate training of special and general education staff for model implementation (n = 19) 

Administrative/Resource Obstacles (n = 14) 

Insufficient personnel (n = 4) 
I xirge case/class loads (n = 4) 
Inadequate funds (n = 3) 
Scheduling difficulties (n = 2) 
Insufficient time for child study (n= 1) 

Instructional Barriers (n 8) 

Inadequate time for special/general education teachers to plan together (n = 3) 
Difficulty meeting all students' needs given overburdened teachers (n = 2) 
LD students' limited performance or inappropriate behavior (n = 2) 
Excessive paperwork (n= 1) 

Lack of Other Needed Support (n = 2) 

Inadequate support from principals or central administrators (n= 1) 
Inadequate support from instructional aide (n= 1) 

Other Influences (n = 2) 

Insufficient data/research (n= 2) 
Communication Obstacles (n= I) 

Inadequate communication/cooperation between regular and special education personnel (n= I) 
Note: Summary based on content analysis of obstacles cited by 35 general education supervisors. 
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Obstacles to Increased Use of the Integration Model for 
Students with SpcciFic Ix^arning Disabilities 
(Building Principals) 



Administrative/Resource Obstacles (n = 42) 

L^irge case/class loads (n = 9) 
Insufficient personnel (n = 8) 
Scheduling difTicullics (n = 8) 
Inadequate funds (n = 7) ^ 
Seemingly inflexible regulations (e.g., JEP's) (n-4) 
1 ,iniited supplies and materials (n = 3) ^ 
I.ack of distinct guidelines and evaluation plan (n- 2) 
Insufficient classroom size/space (n= 1) 

Attitudes (n == 35) 

Non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers (n= 14) 
Resistance to new ideas and change (n = 5) ^ 
Non-supportive attitudes of parents of LD students (n = 4) 
Non-supportive attitudes of parents of non-disabledjtudents (n-4) 
Unwillingness to make instructional adaptations (n - 4) 
Negative attitudes about persons with disabilities (n - 2) 
Unrealistic expectations of needs of LD children (n = I) 
Non-supportive attitudes of special education staff (n= 1) 

InsufHcient Personnel Preparation (n = 35) 

Inadequate training of special and/or general education staff for model implementation (n = 35) 

Instructional Barriers (n= 18) 

Difficulty meeting all students needs given overburdened teachers (n = 9) 
Inadequate time for special/general education teachers to plan together (n- 6) 
LD students' limited performance or inappropriate behavior (n - 3) 

Lack of Other Needed Support (n = 8) 

Inadequate support from special education staff (n = 3) 
Inadequate support from central office staff (n = 4) 
Inadequate support from instructional aides (n= 1) 

C ommimication Obstacles (n== M) 

' Inadequate communication/cooperation between regular and special education personnel (n = 8) 
"l 'nselHng ' special education as the miracle cure (n - 1) 
I ^ck of teacher input in program (n= 1) 
Special/general education "turf' issues (n= 1) 

Other Influences (n == 1) 

I^ck of solid research base (n= I) 



Note: SummaTybascd on content analysis of obstacles cited by 86 principals. 
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TaWe 58 



Obstacles to Increased Use of the Integration Model for 
Students with Specific Learning DisaMlities 
(General Eiemcntary Education Teachers) 



Instructional Barriers (n = 73) 

DifTiculty meeting all students' needs given overburdened teachers (n = 46) 
LD students' limited pcrfonnancc or inappropriate behavior (n = 15) 
Inadequate time for special /general education teachers to plan together (n= 1 1) 
Excessive paperwork (n = 1) 

Administrative/Resource Obstacles (n = 38) 

Inadequate funds (n = 12) 

Insufficient personnel (n = 10) 

Scheduling difficulties (n = 7) 

Insufficient classroom size/space (n = 5) 

Large case /class loads (n= I) 

Ineffective pairing of teachers (n= 1) 

Too much time and money taken from other needs (n = I) 

l imited supplies and materials (n= 1) 

Insufficient Personnel Preparation (n = 29) 

Inadequate training and staff inservice for model implementation (n= 28) 
Administrators uninformed about benefits (n= I) 

Attitudes (n= 19) 

Unwillingness to make instructional adaptations (n = 7) 

Non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers (n = 4) 

Non-supportive attitudes of administrators (n = 3) 

Resistance to change (n = 3) 

Non-supportive attitudes of peers (n= 1) 

Negative attitudes about persons with disabilities (n= 1) 

Communication Obstacles (n= 13) 

Inadequate communication/cooperation between regular and special education personnel (n= 10) 
Insufficient clarity of goals and cooperation between home and school in setting realistic goals (n = 2) 
I^ck of teacher input in program (n= 1) 

Lack of Other Needed Support (n = 1 1) 

Inadequate support from special education staff (n = 8) 
Inadequate support from principals (n= 1) 
Inadequate support from instructional aide (n= 1) 
Inadequate student cooperation/acceptance (n= I) 

Other Influences (n = 2) 

Peer pressure (n= 1) 
Insufficient data/research (n= I) 



Note: Summary based on content analysis of responses provided by 128 general education teachers at the 
elementary level. 
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Table 59 



Obstacles to Increased Use of the Integration Model for 
Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 
(General Secondary Education Teachers:) 



Instructional Barriers (n = 54) 

LD students' limited performance or inappropriate behavior (n = 2l) 
DifTiculty meeting all students' needs given overburdened teachers (n= 20) 
Inadequate time for special /general education teachers to plan together (n = II) 
Ixick of information on IPT goals (n- I) 
Excessive paperwork (n= I) 



Insnflicient Personnel Preparation (n = 27) 

Inadequate training of special and/or general education personnel for model implementation (n = 27) 

Administrative/Resource Obstacles (n = 26) 

Large case/class loads (n= 10) 
Inadequate funds (n= 5) 
Limited supplies and materials (n = 3) 
Scheduling difficulties (n = 2) 
Poor screening techniques (n = 2) 

Too much time and money taken from other needs (n = 2) 
lack of conformity across schools (n= !) 
Insufficient classroom size/space (n= I) 

Attitudes (n= 18) 

Non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers (n = 8) 
Unwillingness to make instructional adaptations (n = 4) 
Non-supportive attitudes from parents of non-disabled students (n = 3) 
Resistance to change (n = 2) 

lack of confidence on the part of LD students (n = 1) 

Commiinicatiofi Obstacles (n = 9) 

Ir.Klequate communication/cooperation between regular and special education personnel (n = 7) 
Insufficient clarity of goals and cooperation between home and school in setting realistic goals (n= I) 
lack of teacher input in program (n= I) 

Lack of Other Needed Supf ^rt (n = 7) 

Inadequate support of special education staff (n = 6) 
Inadequate support of instructional aide (n= 1) 

Other Influences (n = I) 

Image ? (n= I) 

Note: Summar\^ based on content analysis of obstacles cited by 82 general education teachers at the sec- 
ondary level. 
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Table 60 



Obstacles to increased Use of the Integration Model for 
Students with Specific learning Disabilities 
(LB Teachers) 

Attitudes (n = 89) 

Non-supportive attitudes of regular teachers (n = 50) 
Unwillingness to make instructional adaptations (n= 15) 
Non-supportive attitudes of parents (n= 11) 
Non-supportive attitudes and discontent of students (n = 6) 
Non-supportive attitudes of special education personnel (n = 4) 
Resistance to change (n = 3) 

Administrative/Resource Obstacles (n = 82) 

Scheduling difficulties (n = 22) 
large case/class loads (n= 17) 
Inadequate funds (n= 12) 

Insufficient clarity of program goals & organization (n = 9) 
Insufficient personnel (n = 8) 

Insufficient clarity of roles (e.g., LD teacher as aide) (n= 6) 
Too much time and money taken from other needs (n = 4) 
Limited supplies, equipment, and materials (n= 3) 
Inadequate facilities (n= 1) 

Instructional Barriers (n = 77) 

Difficulty meeting all students' needs given overburdened teachers (n= 39) 
Inadequate time for special/general education teachers to plan together (n= 22) 
LD students' limited performance or inappropriate behavior (n= 14) 
Staying within lEP goals (n = 2) 

Insufficient Personnel Preparation (n = 38) 

Inadequate training and staff inscrvicc for model implementation (n = 38) 

Lack of Other Needed Support (n = 29) 

Inadequate support from principals or central office staff (n= 24) 
Inadequate support from special education staff (n= 5) 

Communication Obstacles (n= 13) 

Inadequate communication/cooperation between regular and special education personnel (n 

Other (n=l) 

I^ck of public knowledge (n- 1) 
Note: Summary based on content analysis of obstacles cited by 166 LD teachers. 
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Table 61 



Reasons for No Active KfTorts to Increase Use of the 
Integration Model for Students with Specific Ixarning 
Disabilities (Special Education Supervisors) 



Administrative Reasons (n = 26) 

Requires additional knowledge & inscnice training (n= 1 1) 
Other issues seen as more important (n = 4) 
l^ck of time for preparation (n = 3) 

Inadequate leadership to initiate the integration model (n = 2) 
Inadequate funds (n = 2) 

Requires support and involvement of stakeholders (n = 2) 
Need for additional staff (n= I) 
High number of LD students (n= I) 

Attitudes (n = 10) 

Poor teacher attitudes - unspecified (n = 3) 

Lack cf interest/support of regular educators (n = 3) 

Regular education teachers' reluctance to work with special education teachers (n= I) 

Non-supportive attitudes of administrators at building level (n= 1) 

Resistance of LI) teachers (n = 1) 

I^ck of empathy - unspecified focus (n= \) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 7) 

Current IF<P process is effective (n= 3) 
Better service to all students (n = 2) 

Need to provide instruction in LRE based of students' needs not program model (n= 1) 
Teachers & administrators think identified students need special programs (n= I) 

Communication Reasons (n = 2) 

Turf" and control issues (n= 1) 
Lack of communication (n= 1) 

Other Needs (n = 4) 

Currently investigating the approach; need research data on efficacy of model (n= 3) 
I^ck of direction from State Department of Education (n= 1) 

Other Responses (n = f I) 

IManncd initiation scheduled for 1992-93 (n = 4) 

Involved in integration at some levels (n = 6) 

Makes sense to empower regular education personnel (n= 1) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of responses provided by 44 Special Education supervisors. 
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Reasons for No Active Kfforts to Increase Use of the 
I'litegration Model for Students with Specific Learning 
Disabilities (General Education Supervisors) 



Administrative Reasons (n = 4) 

Inadequate funds (n = 2) 

Requires additional knowledge & inscrvice training (n= I) 
I^ck of personnel (n= I) 

Instructional Rca'^ons (n == 2) 

Teachers are overwhelmed (n= 1) 
Current II'P process is effective (n= I) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of responses provided by four general education supcr\'isors. 
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Table 63 



Reasons for No Active Eflbrts to Increase Use of the 
Integration Model for Students with Specific learning 
Disabilities (Building Principals) 



Other Responses (n = 21) 

Lack of adequate training (n = 12) 

Currently planning for implementation (n = 4) 

Research findings and past experience with integration (n = 3) 

No knowledge of integration model (n = 2) 

Administrative Reasons (n = 12) 

Inadequate funds (n= 2) 
Inadequate support (n = 2) 

Inadequate leadership to initiate the integration model (n - 2) 
Amount of extra work required (n= 1) 
System size (n= 1) 
Legal concerns (n= 1) 
Scheduling concerns (n= 1) 

Requires additional knowledge & inscrvice training (n= 1) 
Students are too scattered in placement (n= 1) 

Instnictionai Reasons (n = 6) 

Current IHP process/program is effective (n= 3) 
No reduction in class size (n = 2) 
Better service to all students (n= 1) 

Attitudes (n = 3) 

Ixick of interest/support of regular educators (n= 3) 
Comniunication Reasons (n = 1) 

I imited communication of special education stafF between schools (n= 1) 



Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons provided by 30 principals. 
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Table 64 

Reasons for No Active EfTorts to Increase Use of the 
Integration Model for Students with Specific Earning 
Disabilities (General Elementary Fjlucation Teachers) 

Administrative Reasons (n = 17) 

Inadequate funds (n = 6) 

Amount of extra work required (n = 3) 

Lack of adequate facilities (n= 2) 

Requires additional knowledge & inservice training (n - 2) 

Other issues seen as more important; too many programs_under consideration (n-l) 
Inadequate leadership to initiate the integration model (n- 1) 
Students are too scattered in placement (n - 1) 

Attitudes (n = 6) 

Uck of interest/support from regular educators (n = 6) 
Instructional Reasons (n = 6) 

Students' behaviors that prohibit integration (n = 2) 
Current IFP process is effective (n= 2) 
Better service to all students (n= 1) 

No reduction in class size (n= 1) i j *• : ^u^o^^r Wtnh - 

Amount of time students with learning disabilities spend m general education is already high (n ^ 

Other Responses (n = 2) 

Too many other programs under consideration (n= 1) ^ 
Research findings and past experience with integration (n - 1) 
Resistance/slow to changp (n= I) 

Note: Summary-Fased on content analysis of reasons cited by 22 general education teachers at the 
mentary level . 
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Reasons for No Active EfTorts to Increase Use of the 
Integration Model for Students with Specific learning 
Disabilities (Genera! Secondary Education Teachers) 



Administrative Rciisons (n ^ 9) 
Inadequate funds (n = 4) 

Requires additional knowledge & inservice training (n=^2) 
Amount of extra work required (n= 1) 

Inadequate leadership to initiate the inlegratior model (n= 1) 
Overcrowding in regular classrooms (n= I) 

Other Responses (n = 4) 

Currently planning for implementation or piloting elsewhere in system (n = 2) 
Research findings and past experience with integration (n= 1) 
Resistance/slow to change (n== 1) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 2) 

Current IF,P process is effective (n= I) 

Special educators' lack of content area expertise (n= 1) 

Attitudes (n= I) 

I^ck of interest/support from regular educators (n= 1) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons provided by 14 general education teachers at the 
secondary level. 
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Tablc66 



Reasons for No Active Efforis to Increase Use of the 
Inte^ation Model for Students with Specific Ixarning 
Disabilities (LD Teachers) 



Administrative Reasons (n = 48) 

Ivack of knowledge of integration program (n = 15) 

Inadequate leadership to initiate the integration model (n = 8) 

Scheduling barriers (n = 4) 

Inadequate funds (n = 4) 

Excessive paperwork/regulations (n = 3) 

Amount of extra work required (n = 3) 

lack of needed personnel (n = 3) 

I ack of coordination of personnel (n = 2) 

lack of planning times (n = 2) 

lack of equipment (n = 1) 

I^ck of adequate facilities (n= I) 

Other issues seen as more important (n= I) 

New superintendent (n= 1) 

Other Responses (n = 10) 

InsufTicienl research findings and past experience with integration (n= 7) 
Resistance/slow to change (n = 5) 

Attitudes (n== 10) 

lack of interest/support of general/special educators (n=7) 
I^ck of interest/support from parents (n= 3) 

Instructional Reasons (n = 9) 

Current fCP process/program is effective (n=6) 
Students' behaviors that prohibit integration (n = 3) 

Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons cited by 57 LD teachers. 
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R£: FoUow*Up Interviews 



Table 86 



Summary of Content for Selected Items from Parent Interviews Conducted 
During the Follow-up Field Visits^ 



luttrvUm Item 


Comiaents 


jg 


Q6: Classes child finds most difficult 


Reading 


5 




Written Expressions 


4 




Content Classes 


4 




Everything 


1 




Math 


1 




Unclear or no response 


1 


Q7: Classes child finds easier than othen 


Math 


8 




Science 


3 




Heahh 


2 




Reading 


1 




English 


1 




Social Studies 


I 




Spelling 


I 




Unclear or no reasons 


I 


Q8: Parents' awareness of attempts to increase integration 


Yes 


iO 




No 


3 


• 


Unsure 


2 


Q8a: How parents became aware of integration efforts 


Teacher or lEP Conference 


4 




LD teacher 


3 




Parent group 


1 




Unclear or no response 


/ 


Q8b: What parents think prompted integration eflforts 


Students* needs 


5 




Lessstignw 


4 




Limited stafif 


1 




Save assessment time 


1 




ruuuc awareness 


1 

1 




Unclear or no response 


3 


Q9: Parents' awareness of specific goals for integration 


Improved socialization 


3 




Improved academic performance 


2 




Allow peer support 


1 




Aware of goals (unspecified) 


2 




Unaware of goals 


6 




Unclear or no responses 


2 


QIO: Are in-schcol assignments being adapted? 


Yes 


11 




No 


2 




Unclear or no response 


2 


Q 1 1 : Child's ability to complcic *n<lass assignments 


Yes 


4 




Yes. with modifications 


2 




To my kDowledge/1 guess so 


4 




No 


2 




Unclear or no response 


3 


Q12: b homework is adapted? 


Yes 


3 




I think so 


1 




Sometimes 


1 




Seldom gets homework 


1 




No 


7 



O J 
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RE: TareiMs'(fii->parenU.doc)-l 



Utervkw Item 

Q14: U your chUd receiving the uictmctiooalwpponiKec^ 

Q16: What child says about aoukmic work 

Ql8a: Feedback received: Competence in basic skills 
Q18b: Feedback received: WofkbabiU 

Q18c: Ability to keep up with class 

Q 20: What parents envisions for child following school completion 



Q2 1 : Child's expressed interests following school 



Q24: Parents' overall opinion about integration 

Q25: Integration efforts realistic? 

Q26: Factors most important to judge success of integration 



Unclear or no response 2 

Comments m 

Yes 9 

Would like more 1 

Ithinkso 2 

No 1 

Missing 2 

Very positive/happy 9 

It's OK overall 1 

Negative 1 

Doesnt say 1 

I dont know 1 

Unclear or no response 3 

Positive 1 1 

Unclear or no response 4 

Good 10 

Needs improvement 3 

Nothing 1 

Keeps up always 6 

Most of the time 3 

Has problems 3 

Nothing said 1 

Is getting better I 

Unclear or no response 1 



Engineering^architecture 
White collar job 
Technical school 
Dairy framing 
College 
Dont know 
Jehovah's Witness 
Maintenance/sanitation/yard work 
Teaching 
No response 

Artist or policeman 

Trash man 

None expressed 

Race car driver or astronaut 

Electrician 

Work with computers 

Dairy farming 

Artist 

College 

Teacher 



Unclear or no response 4 

Very positive 3 

Positive 4 

Concerned 2 

Unclear or no resportse 6 

Yes 11 

Unclear or no response 4 

Students' attitude and success 10 

StudenU' self-esteem 2 

Students' socialization 2 

Students' behavior I 
Happiness of teacher I 
Unclear or no mpocise 1 
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RE: ParenU'(fii-parents.doc)-2 




Q2S: Partots'cocnments and/or suggestioiis Like to see integration county-wide 

Integration rtnihs in \oA instniction tinae 

Need to be child's advocate 

Need to suppoft teachers 

Need to pull students when tbey are 

youngr-not wait until middle sdKwl 

Integratioo has helped social dex'elopment 

Try it 

Very pleased with program 
Nortspowe 



Q a 
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FRir 



Table 88 



Reasons for Local Efforts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Model for Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 
(From Part II: Parent Mail Survey) 



Decrease special education costs (n =7) 

Provide best program for students (n =3) 

Provide students with chance to be be mainstreamed (n =3) 

Encouragement from school administrators (n == 1) 

Encouragement from LD teacher (n = 1) 

Respond to current trend and recommendations from state (n = 1) 
Help students become more self-sufficicnt (n = 1) 
Increase students' confidence within peer group (n = 1) 



Note: Summary based on content analysis of reasons given by 19 respondents. 
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Table 89 



Obstacle for Increased Use of the Integration Effort for 
Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 
(From Part II: Parent Mail Survey) 



In^^ufncient preparation of teachers and other staff (n =9) 

O'x ercrowded regular classrooms (n = 5) 

Students' inability to keep with in regular classroom (n = 3) 

Insufficient number of qualified LD teachers (n=2) 

Insufficient resources to support regular class placement (n = 2) 

Varying levels of students' needs require placement options (n = 2) 

Non-disabled students lack preparation to generate acceptance of differences (n 

Lack of parent involvement (n = 1) 

Difficulty adjusting class assignments (n = 1) 

Decisions made at administrative level (n = 1) 

Unsympathetic classroom teachers (n = I) 

Overcrowded LD classes (n= 1) 

Difficulty in scheduling support personnel (n = 1) 

Insufficient funds (n = I) 

LD teachers' time given to non-disabled students (n = I) 

LD students slow down regular class and pace of non-disabled students 



Note: Summary base on content analysis of obstacles cited by 19 parents. 
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Table 90 



Reasons For No Active Efforts to Increase Use of the Integration 
Model for Serving Students with Specific Learning 
Disabilities (From Part II: Parent Mail Survey) 

Lack of sufficient manpower or finances (n = 3) 

Lack of administrative support (n = 2) 

Lack of parent involvement/advocacy (n=2) 

Overburdened classroom teachers/crowded classrooms (n = 2) 

Lack of understanding (n = 2) 

Desire to maintain "Middle of the Road" approach (n = l) 
Resistance from regular education teachers (n = 1) 
Concern regarding efficacy of total integration (n = 1) 
Poor public support (n = 1) 

Note: Reasons cited by 1 1 parents for no active efforts to increase integration. 
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Table 91 

Parents' Concerns Related to Increased Integration Efforts 
(From Part II: Parent Mail Survey) 

Ouc«;tion of whether child is really getting a good education or will fail through the crack 
(n=4) 

Concerns regarding child's social acceptance (n = 3) 
Teachers not sufficiently prepared (n =2) 
F'cnr that child'r. support network will be lost (n =2) 
Transition to now school{n = 2) 

Concern for child's comfort and acceptance of learning disability (n = 1) 
Concern regarding whether child will be able to get a good job and be self-supporting 
(n = l) 

Poor quality of LD teacher (n = I) 

Lack of reading instruction for dyslexic child (n = 1) 

Need for better home/school communication (n = 1) 

Concern for students who do not have a strong advocate (n = 1) 

Insufficient coordination of regular and special education teacher (n = 1) 

Yearly uncertainty regarding child's program (n = 1) 

Child's need for smaller/quieter class (n= 1) 

Note: Concerns based on content analysis of comments from 18 parents. 



'■J \.j 
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status of Special / Regular Education Integration Initiative 
For Students with Specific Learning Disabilities Survey 

Pretest Respondent Questionnaire 



Thnnk you for participating in the pretest administration of the Status of 
Special/Regular Education Integration Initiative for Students with Specific learning 
Uisnbilitics Survey. A follow-up discussion will focus on the questions listed below. 
These questions were framed to elicit your reactions, concerns, and suggestions for im- 
proxing the survey instrument. Please be open and honest with your feedback. We 
welcome all your comments (both negative and positive). 



RF.: The Cover Letter 

1. Were the directions clear and easy to follow? 

2. Was the cover letter understandable? 



3. Was any of the vocabulary in the cover letter or survey 
ambiguous or confusing? (If so, circle the confusing/ 
ambiguous words or phrases.) 

4. Did the cover letter motivate your to participate in the 
research? 

5. Were terms familiar to you? (e.g., Special Education 
/ Regular Education Integration Initiative) 

6. Was it clear that the survey focused on students with 
specific learning disabilities? 
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Pretest Respondent Questionnaire 

RE: The Instrument 

7. Were any of the items unclear? 

8. Were any of the items ofrcnsivc? 

9, Were the choices sufficient enough for you to record your 

view? 

10. How long (lid it take you to complete the survey? 

11. Do you feci the length of the survey was reasonable given 

your time constraints? 

12. Apart from the cover letter, what other factors would 

moti\'ate you to respond to the survey? 

13. Would findings from this study be helpful to you in your 

present position? 

14. Did you perceive any of the items to be biased? 

I.S. Wcic any of the items difficult to answer or did you leave 

any blank? 

16. Was the opscan format easy to use? 

I 7. Was the appearance of the survey appealing and neat? 
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Virginia 

flilTech Cp«eceorE.ucad.« 

AND STATE UNIVERSITY Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

(703)231-5269 



November 22, 1991 



I am requesting your assistance in a statewide research project being conducted at Virginia Tech 
through ftmding from the US Department of Education. Through this multi-stage investigation, we seek to 
provide professionals working in the field with information on the current status of any program delivery 
changes related to what has been called the special education/ regular education integration initiative 
(henceforth referred to as the integration) model. This initiative is designed to increase the amount of time 
students ^vith learning disabilities (and other disabilities) spend in regular classrooms beyond current practice 
and minimize pull-out programming. In this study we are limiting otir focus to the integration efforts for 
students with learning disabilities. We seek to: 

1. document the extent that various facton may serve as the basis for actb/e efforts to increase the 
integration of students with specific learning disabilities, 

2. document professionals' personal agreement with these factors, and 

3. determine the perceived level of support for expanded implementation of an integrated model for 
students with learning disabilities as well as anticipated benefits and obstacles. 

The research protocol calls for the solicitation of views of educators, parents, and students. 

You are in a position to know of any actb/e efforts to increase the integration of students with learning 
disabilities into regular education classes within your school division and the factors that are influencing such 
efforts. We solicit your perceptions via the enclosed survey as the initial step in this investigation. 

You may notice that the survey materials are coded. However, please be assured that your responses 
will not be reported individually or linked with your school division at any time. We need your honest and 
straightforward opinions and want you to feel completely comfortable in disclosing your views. Be assured 
that we are not promoting any particular position related to this isstie. Please return the survey by December 
13 in the enclosed envelop malang sure that the Opscan form is folded as received. 

Thank you for considering this request to participate in this study. Please call if you have any 
questions. As a gesture of thanks, we would be more than happy to share our results at the end of the 
investigation. 

Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



End: Survey Materials Ov- 



A ttnui-Cuwt UnfU'r\ti\'^Thv CjJVWittnksralth Otti Cimtpii^ 
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Vuginia 



rnTech 



College of Education 



fTTfl VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
AND STATE UNIVERSITY 



Curriculum & Instruction 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 
(-703) 231-5269 



January 9,1992 



Ms. 

Supervisor of Special Education 



Dear Ms. 



Bad Timing?? In December we sent you an inquiry regarding the status of 
Special/Regular Education integration efforts for students with specific learning 
disabilities. No doubt the holidays were a busy time for everyone and perhaps not a very 
good time to ask for your participation in this research. Since we are very anxious to 
develop an accurate portrait of supervisors' opinions related to the integration Issue for 
students with specific learning disabilities and to report any programming changes in 
response to this initiative, your views are very important. 

If you have mailed your response, please disregard this follow-up request. If not. 
could you spend a few minutes completing the enclosed survey? Your time and efforts 
would be greatly appreciated. Thank you for considering this request and best wishes for 
the New Year! 



Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



End: 



Survey Mateiials 
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Virginia 



mTech 

wrm viKc.iMA 



College of Education 



AND STATE UNIVERSITY 




Curriculum & Instruction 
BUcksburg. Virginia 24061 
(703) 231-5269 



December 13, 1991 



Ms. 



. Dear Ms. 



We need your help! Several weeks ago you received an inqxiiry regarding the status of 
Special/Regular Education integration efforts for students with specific learning disabilities. 
In checking our records, we sec that your survey form has not been received to date. If you 
have mailed your response, please disregard this follow-up request. If not, could you spend a 
few minutes completing the enclosed survey? Your time and efforts would be greatly 
appreciated. Thank you for considering this request. 



Happy Holidays, 




Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



End: 



Survey Materials 
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An Eqtuil Omtnttitnity - AlYunumw Aituut fmtttutitui 



VIRGINIA TECH 



PART I. Status of Sptclat/RtguUr Education Integration 
initlativ* for Students with Sptclflc Learning 
DisaWliUos 

Your r«tpanMt to this iurvey 9T9 r«qu«st«Ki to h«lp in 9 status study of th^ 
•p«ctal/r«giilar education integration iniUalive for studtntt with specific l«arn«rtg dis* 
ebiitti«t. n«as« ute a NO. 7 PENCIL to mark your responses in the answer column. 
Be sure to match the Item number with tlie number in the answer column. 

(1«3) To what extent do you tNnk your fclK>ol division is actively attempting to increase the 
amoinit of time studettis with specific learning dis^ibtlities spciKf In regular classrooms beyond 
recent practices? Crse tht foiiowing sca/e (o respond. 

1) Eitentive Active EfTorts 2) Some Active Efforts 3) No Active Efforts 

VO) No Opinion 
At the ei e mentary level 



At the m;dd(e schooi level 
At the high echool level 

Has your school division adopted any guidelines, written pliiiosophies. or policies which are 
specificaliy designed to increase the lime students with specific learning disabilities spend 
in the regular classroom? (/se l/ie following sc»/e to rejpo/id. 

1) Yes 2) No 10) Can't Judge 

5*21) To what extent do you personally agree with liie following statements regarding tt>e spe- 
:tal education/regular education integration initiative? Use the foKowing scale to respond. 
1) Agree 2} Tend to Agree 3) Tend to Disagres 

4) Disagree 10) No Opinion 

K The integration model reduces the stigma attsoctated with specific lesrnlitg disabilities. 
I Equal or superior learning opportunities are avnilabie for students with specific learning 

disabilities when tlie integration model is used. 
7. Special education costs are reduced through use of the integration model. 

Referrals and time<onsu(ning assessments are reduced i>;rough use of tlie integration 
model. 

The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g.. number of students 
served, more time for dir«ct instruction at^ coltaborative consullation) through use of the 
integration model. 

10. Students with toaming difiatsilities learn no differently frofn tlieir non*1iandic9pped peers. 

11. Regular/general educatr^rs have the skills to make r^ecded instruction^ adaptations for 
students with specific learning disabilities. 

12. Regular/general educators are wilting to make needed instructional adaptations for stu- 
dents with specific 'earning disabilities. 

13. 'Fult-out' programs do students with learning disabilities more harm than good. 

1 4. Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific lenrnitig disabilities through use of the 
integration model. 

15. Post-school adiustment of students with speciHc leami».g disabilities will improve through 
use of the integration model. 

18. School administrators/supervisors have er>couraged implementation of tl>e integration mo- 
del for students with spedflc learning disabliities. 
17. Local parents support use of the integration model for students with specific learning disa- 
bilities. 

Hi I. External consultants and/or eiperts have recommended use of the integration model for 
H students with specific foaming disabilities. 

B IS. Research findings document e«|ual or superior outcome for sitKlcnts with 5pAcific teaming 
disabilities who are served in the integration model. 

20. The integration model results ir « genuine tliaring of instructional responsibilities between 

special and regular education personnel. 

21. Total integratfon is a realistic goal fo? all students with specific learniitg disabilities. 

(22*34) Based on your knowledge, please indicate whicl>. If any. of tlte following data on students 
with specific teaming disabilities end related administrative data are being system stically col- 
lected end summeriied on e schc or system-wide basis. Une the following scale fo respond. 
1) Date telnf CeNected for LD 2) Date Being Collected (Not by Category) 

3) Data Hoi Being CoHected 10) Can't Judge 

22. standardized measures of acaden>ic achievement 

23. absenteeism 

24. grade retention * 

25. dropout raters) 
28. rate of dtpiomes granted 

27. students' attitudes toward learning and school ^ I 

28. grades for each grading period i O Z) ^ 

29. students' satisfaction in school placement C) 

- OVER PLEASE - Begin with item 30 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



^ft9f conltrnguming foUowing set /• to fspond. 



1) OtfmHiif CollMtMl f«r u> 
9) DM H«t Mfif C«HMtMl 



2) Dttt B«m9 Coil«€ttd (Not by Cal«aery> ^ 



t Jud8« 



31 



SO. Mdil < c ct p <i n c » w<lNn lh« regular •ducation sellings 

Jt. parantal aatfa/actlon wiih th« tducalionai progfam providad for thair U) itudani 
W. mwnbar r«larralt for spadal •ducalion tarvicat 

^' I!llL!!?"^ ^ tludanti with l«amiiig dit»bilfli«t in program dalivary option «ad> 
acbool yvar. 

34. •ducailooal coals in ih« delivary of special adocalion services lor sludanta wilh tMcific 
learning diaabililies »pwmc 

Antw«r it«ms 35 to 57 only if your system is activtly alttmpthig to incrtasa tha 
IntagraUon of studants with sptciOc laarnmg diaabilitias in tha raguiar class* 

rooffn. 

(M-51) To whal eileni do you believe ll>e following statements serve ss the besis for eny current 
poltey or programmatic changes within yoor school division to incresse use of the inteorition 
fTWdel for students with spedRc loarmng disabtiilies? (Vse foffowine sca/e to nspond 

] J* S ^L!!* S^**** V ? T« 0"»y • Lkmtad Extant 

4) Te No extent 10) No Opinion 

35. The integration model reduces the stigma associated with specific learning disabilities 

3«. Students with spedfic learning disabilities have e<|ual or superior learning opportunities 

■ when the integration modal is used. 

W7. Educational coats are reduced througii use of the integration model 

■ 3i. Tl^e utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g.. number of students 
aerved. more time tor direct instruction and collaborative conaultation) through use of the 
integration model. 

39. Referrals and time<onsuming assessments are reduced llirough uae of the Integration 
rnodel. 

JO. Sludenta with learning dtsabiiitiea learn no differently from th«r non^endicapped peers 
•1. Regular/general educators are aMe to malce needed instructional adaptations tor students 
with spectnc learning disabilities. 

12. Regular/general educators are willing to malte needed instructional adaptations for stu* 
dents with specific learning disabilitiea. 

13. 'PullKHif programs do students with learning disabilities more harm than good. 
M. Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning disabilitlea through the use 

of the iniegraUor. model. 
•5. Poat-achool adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities wiH Improve through 
use of the Integration model. 
School edmlniatratora/auperviaors have encouraged Implementation of the integration mo- 
del for atudents with tpedHc learning disabilitlas. 
•7. Ucal parents have encouraged uae of the integratio*t model for students with specific 
learning disabiiitiea. 

•a. External conaultants and/or experts have recommended use of (he integration model for 

students with spedfic learning dIsabiliUes. 
•9. Research findings document equal or superior outcofne for students with tpfr^Hc learning 

disabilities who are served in the integration model. 
SC. The integration model results in a genefoe sharing of Instructional reaponsibtiitiea among 

special end regular education peraonnel. 
\. Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with spedfic teaming disabilities. 



I. 



!i!L^ PuT*"*' ^ ^ '•clort are/have been present witMn your 

ictwoj division during efforts to Increaae the uae of the Integration model for students with 
ipeafte learning disabHities? Use lAe Mtowing $c9tt to respond. «M«n" wim 

1) Cleeriy Preeefit 2) Present te Seme Extent 

3) Net PreseiM 10) Can't Judge 

P2. Involvement of iiey stakeholders (I.e.. central administrators, supervisors, principals. 

teachers, parenta. students) In planning and Implementation of integration efforta. 
». Eatabllahment of realistic goals for integration. 
M. Clear articuladon of goals for integration. 

(5. Flexibility in planning and implementing integrative efforts in iixlividuat schools due to the 

pressfKa of the unique school characteristics. 

Access to necessary resources and support for integration. 
\7. A systematic process for evaluating the process and outcome of the integration effort. 
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PART n. status of Sp«c!aimtflular Education Intt^ration tnftiattvt (or Students with 
Specific Laaminfl OlaaMlltias 



58 If your school division is actively seeking to implement the integration model to 
serve students with specific learning disabilities (and perhaps students with other 
disabilities), what do you consider to be the primary or ImsIc r«aaofi(s) for this 
active effon'' 



59 If your school division is not seeking to implement the Integration model, what do 
you consider to be the pHmary rtaaoiHa)'' 



60 In the space provided, please identify what you consider to be malof obttacle<s) 
to implementation of the integration model for serving students with specific 
learning disabilities within your school division. 



Respondent Infonnatfon 

61 Name (optional) _ 

62 Job Title 



63 Number of Years in Current Position- 

64 Certifications. Endorsements, or Liscensures Held (Check/identify those you 
hold ) 

□ Early Education (NK-3) 

□ Elementary Education (3-6) 

□ Secondary Education (specify subject area(s)) 

□ Learning Disabilities 

□ School Psychologist 

□ instructional and Supervisory Personnel 

□ School Principal 

□ Other{s) (Please specify) 
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- OVER PLEASE ^ 

ERiC 



Would you be willing to send a copy of any enabling guidelines pMlosoohies 
and/or policies designed to increase the amount of time stuaents with specific 
learning dt$abthties spend m the regular education program'> (Please let us know 
if tfrere is a charge for obtaining such documents ) 

G Yes (Copies of relevant documents are included with my response ) 

□ Yes (Copies of relevant documents wilt be sent m a separate mailing j 

□ Please phone me at to obtain copies of relevant 

documents. 

□ I am unable to provide copies of the relevant documents 



66 Y^ould you like a summary of the research findings'' 

□ Yes 

□ No 
Preferred mailing address: 



Ptease return the completed survey in the pre-addressed. postage-patd envelope. Send 
any non-supplied envelopes to the following address: 



Or. Cherry Houck 
319 War Memorial Hail 
College of Education 
Virginia Tech 
Blacktburg, Vtrgtma 24061-0313 



If you have any questions, please phone (703) 23/ -5269. 
Thank you for your p&fticlpMlon in thia reamereh. 
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Virginia 




Tech 



Coikce of Educadoa 



VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
AND STATE UNIVERSITY 



Curriculum & Instruction 
Black$burg. Virginia 24061 
(703) 231-5269 



February 5, 1992 



Dear 



I am writing to request yoxir assistance in a statewide research project being conducted at Vir^nia Tech 
through funding from the US Department of Education. Through this multi-stage investigation, we seek to 
provide professionals working in the field with information on the current status of any program delivery 
changes related to what has been called the special educationi regular education integration initiative (or 
integration) model. As you may know this initiative is designed to increase the amount of time students with 
learning disabilities ( and other disabilities) spend in regular classrooms beyond current practice while 
minimizing pull-out programming. In this particular study we arc limiting our focus to integration efforts for 
students with specific learning disabilities. 

Your name was randomly selected as one who could represent professionals employed in a position 
such as yours. Through your work, you are in a position to know of any active efforts to increase the 
integration of students with learning disabilities into regular education classes within your school division and 
the factors that are inflticncing such efforts. We solicit your perceptions via the enclosed survey as part of this 
investigation. 

You may notice that the survey materials are coded. However, please be assured that your responses 
will not be reported individually or linked with your school division at any time. We need your honest and 
straightforward opinions and want you to feel completely comfortable in disclosing your views. Also, be 
assured that we are not promoting any particular position related to this issue. If possible, we ask that you 
return the completed survey with the next two weeks in the enclosed envelop making sure that the Opscan 
form is folded as received. 

Thank you for considering this request to participate in this study as a representative for other 
professionals in your position. Please know that I truly appreciate the time you will give to this effort. If 
you have any questions or would like to have additional information about this research, please do not 
hesitate to call me or Mrs. Sandra Dill, Research Assistant at (703) 231-5269). 



Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



End: 



Survey Materials 
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A UttuhGroni Uin\vr\n\-ffu' Cttnwumwvahh h Otti CatitfUi\ 
All Equal Opptn iniiiiy I Affirnuuix v At turn Insittutuui 



^^^S^SlS m 1 CoHcf e of EducatitB 

^Tech 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE Curriculum A Instruction 

AND STATE UNIVERSITY Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

(703) 231-5269 



March 3, 1992 



DEAR 

We need your help! Several weeks ago you received an inquiry regarding 
the status of Special/Regular Education integration efforts for students with 
specific learning disabilities. Based on the responses to date, professionals 
appear to hold very different views regarding expanded integration initiatives 
and we want to be sure that our findings accurately reflect the views of the 
key stakeholders in such program change. 

In checking our records, we see that your survey form has not been 
returned. If you have mailed your response, please disregard this follow-up 
request. If not, could you spend a few minutes completing the enclosed 
survey? 

I wish I could compensate you for giving your valuable time and 
expertise to this research. Please know that you have my sincere thanks for 
considering this request. 




Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



End: Survey Materials 
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A Utiuhihoni Uni\mtn-Hic CoiumonwcMi t\ <hif Otnipus 
Ati f.iUHfl Ofypomiun t .\f]inmttnc Atttott IttMUntton 



Virginia 




CoUef « EducttioQ 



Curriculum A Instruction 
Bl*ck$burg, Virginia 24061 
(703) 231-5269 



April 30, 1992 



DEAR MS. ' > 

Bad Timing?? Earlier we sent you an inquiry regarding the status of 
Special/ Regular Education integration efforts for students with specific learning 
disabilities. No doubt the past few months have been a busy time for everyone and 
perhaps not a very good time to ask for your participation in this research. Since 
we are very anxious to develop an accurate portrait of professionals' opinions 
related to the integration issue for students with specific learning disabilities and to 
report any programming changes in response to this initiative, your views are very 
important. Due to the random selection of individuals within specific professional 
positions, we look to you as as s pokesperson for others employed as LD teachers. 
Whatever your views, we want to know what you think! 

If you have mailed your response, please disregard this follow-up request. If 
not, could you give us your time to complete the enclosed survey? Your input 
would be greatly appreciated. 

As I mentioned in my earlier letter, I wish there was some way we could 
compensate you for giving your valuable time and expertise to this research. As a 
small gesture, if you would Uke to receive a summary of our fmdings, please indicate 
your name and preferred mailing address on Part II of your completed survey form. 



Sincerely, 



Cherry K, Houck 
Professor of Education 




End: 



Survey Materials 



O o O 
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ALcttul'Giant Untvasify'-nu' Ctwwioiiw calth U Our Ctmipus 
An Equai Oppormmis I AJtinmtftvc At fton fn\ftfiifion 



VIRGINIA TECH p^^j , ^ $p*cial/R«flular Education Integration 

Initlativt for Stud«nU with Spocific Learning 
DiMbilitiM 

Your r«tponM« to this survey iire requested to hefp in a status study of the 
spedal/regular education integration initiative tor students with specific {earning dis- 
abilities. Pfeate use a NO. 2 PCNCIL to mark your responses in the answer column. 
Be sure to match the item number with the number in the answer cotumn. 

(1*3) To what extent do you think your school or school division is actively attempting to increas 
the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in reguisr classrooms be-| 
yond recent practices? Use th9 foUowing sca/e (o rtspond. 

1) CxUnehre Active Cfrorta 2) Some Active EfTorts 3) No Active CfTorts 

10) No Opinion 

1 . At the elementary levet 

2. At the middle school level 

3. At the high school level 

4. Has your school or school division adopted any guidelines, written philosophies, or policies 
which are specifically designed to increase the time students with specific learning disabil- 
ities spend in the regular classroom? (/se the following sca/e to respond. 

1) Yes 2) No 10) Cen't Judge 

(S-21) To what extent do you personelly egrea with the following statements regarding the spe- 
cial education/regular education integration initiative? Use tht following sca/e to rtspond. 
1) Agree 2) Tend to Agree 3) Tend to Disagree 

4) Disagree 10) No Opinion 

5. The integration model reduces the stigma associated with specific learning disabilities. 

6. Equal or superior learning opportunities are avaiiabie for students with specific learning 
disabilities when the integration model is used. 

7. Special education costs are reduced through use of the integration model. 

8. Referrals and time-consuming assessments are reduced through u>e of the integration 



I 



11 



13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 



12 



13 



15 



•2V3)'4' 5 ..I, 



• '7 t « to 



I 



19 



9. The utilization of learning disabilities personnel is improved (eg., number of students 

served, more time for direct instruction and coliaborattve consultation) through use of the 
integration model. 

10. Students with learning disabilities learn no differently from their non-handicapped peers. 

11. Regular/general educators have the skills to make rteeded instructional adaptations for 

students with spedfic learning disebilities. 

12. Regular/general educators are willing to make needed instructional adaptations for stu- 
dents with specific learning ditalailltles. 14 

'Pull-out' programs do students with learning disabilities more harm than good. 
Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning disabilities through use of the 
integratkan model. 

fott-schoo( adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities will improve through 

use of the Integration model. 11 
School administrators/supervisors have encouraged implementation of the integration mo- 
del for students with specific learning disabilities. 
17. Local parents support use of the integration model for students with specific learning disa- 
bilities. 

It. External consultants and/or experts have recommended use of the integration model lor u 
students with specific learning disabilities. 

19. Research findings document eq'aal or superior outcome for students with specific learning 

disabilities who are served in the integration model. 

20. The integration model results in a genuine sharing of instructional responsibilities between 

special and regular education per a onnel. 

21. Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific learning disabilities. 

Answtr Ktms 22 to 57 only If your school or school division is actively at- 
ttmptino to incrtast tho intagratlon of studtnts with spocific iaarning disabil* 
itias in tht ra^uiar classroom. Otharwisa, plaasa skip to Part II. 20 
(22-3S) To what extent do you believe the following statements serve as the basis for any current 
policy or programmatic changes within your sctml or school division to increase use of ttie in- 21 
tegration model lor students with apedSc learning disabilities? Ose me following sc«/e to re- 
spond. 

1) To e Great Cxtent 2) te Soma Extent 3) To Only e Limited Extent 

4) To No Extent 19) No Opinion 

22. The integration model reduces the eligma associated with specific learning disabilities. 2i 

23. Students with specific learning disabilities have equal or superior learning opportunities 

when the integration model is uead. 

24. Educational costs are reduced through use of the Integration model. 

25. The utilijation of learning disabilities personnel is improved (e.g.. number of students 

served, more time for direct instruction and collaborative consultation) through use of the 25 
integration model. 

26. Referrals and time-consuming assessments are reduced through use of the integration 

model. 

27. Students with leaming disabilities learn no differently from their non-handicapped peers 

28. Regular/general educators are able to make needed instructional adaptations for students 27 

with specific learning disabilities. 

29. Regular/general educators are willing to make needed instructional adaptations for stu< 

dents with specific leaming disat>(lilies. 
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Pl0af continue ustng t^• following tetf to respond. 
1) To « Gr«at Cxt«nt 2) To Somo Extont 
4} To H% ixtofK 10) No Opinion 



3) To Only t Umit«d Ixtont 
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30. 'Pull-our programs do studontt with loaming dtsabHitios mora harm than good 

31. Dropout ratoa will docraaaa for ttud«ntt with spocific laarning disabilitiat through th« uf 
of th« intogration modol. 

32. IPott-achooi adjustment of students with spaciftc laarning disabilitias will improva through 
u%% of th« integration modal. ^ 

33. School admintstrators/rjparvisors havo ancouragad Implementation of the integration mo- 
del for students with specific learning disatMlittes. 34 

34. Local parents have encouraged use of the integration model for students with spectffc 
learning disatMlities. 35 

35. External consultants and/or experts have recommended use of the integration modal for 
students with specific learning disatMlities. 

36. Research findings document equal or superior outconne for students with specific learning 
disabilities who are served in the integration model. 

37. The integration model results in a genuine sharing of instructional responsibilities among 37 
special and regular education personnel. 

31. Total integration is a realistic goal lor ail students with specific learning disabilities. 3| 

(39-44) To what extent do you think the following factors are/hsve been present within your 
sctHK)! or school division during eff^^ts to increase the use of the integration model for students 
with specific learning disabilities? L/se thm following sca/e to respond. 

1) Clearly Preaent 2) Presant to Some Extent 

3) Not ^aent 10) Can't Judge 40 

39. Involvement of key stakeholders (i.e.. central administrators, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, parents, students) in planning and implementation of intagration afforts. 4^ 

40. Establishment of realistic goals for integration. 
4t. Clear articulation of goals for integration. 

42. Flexibility in planning and implementing integrative efforts in individual schools due to the 
presence of the unique school characteristics. 

43. Access to necessary resources and support for integration. 43 

44. A systamatic process for evaluating the process and outconne of the integration effort. 

44 

(4y-S?) Based on your observations, please indicate which, if any. changes you have noted re- 
lated to the following outcome measues for students with specific leamir^ disatMlities that you 
attribute to your achoel er adwel dhriaion's Integration afforts during t>e 1991-S2 acheel year. 
Use th9 following aca^ to rtpond. 44 
1) reaMve Chenge 2) He Change 

3) Negative Change 10) Can't Judge 47 

45. Standardized nr>easures of LO students' academic achievement 

46. LO stxidents' grades for each grading period 

47. LO stxidents' attitudes toward learning and school 
40. LO students' satisfaction in school placement 

49. LO students' social acceptance within the ragular education settings 

50. Parental satisfaction with the educational program provided for their child with a learning 
disability 

51. Absenteeism for LO students 

52. Anticipated grade promot i on rate for LO students 

53. Dropout rate<s) for LO students 

54. Anticipated rate of dipfomas granted to LO students 

55. Number of referrals for special education services 
SO. The availabilty of appopriate education services for LO students 
57. Cost efficiency in the delivery of services for LO students 
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II. SIMM of S^i«</R«9tiiaf fduealicn lntt«ntleft InWativ* (or StudMts mm Spaeifle fmrnm^ oiw 

M. If your scfwol or school division is actlvaly saaking to implamanl tha infagratkm modal to sarva student, 
wttt) spaciflc laaming disabititias. what do you considar to ba tha yftmary or kaale rsaaonu) tor this 



59. If your school or school division is not seeking to implement the integration model, what do you con- 
sider to t)e the primary reeeoiKs)? 



60. In the space provided, please Identify what you consider to be fnafer otata cla<a) to implementation of 
the integration model tor serving students with speclftc learning disabllltlee within your school or school 
division. 



61. Name (optional): 

62. Job Title: 



63. Number of Yean in Current ft>altion: 

64. CertHlcationa. f ndonementa, or Uacenaures Held (Checic/identify those you hold.) 

□ Early Education (NK*3) 

□ Elementary Education (3-6) 

□ Secondary Education (tpedfy subfect area(s)) 

□ Learning Diaabilitiee 
O School PiydMloQict 

□ Initnicttonal and Suporviaory Paraonnal 

□ School Principal 

□ Oth«rtt) (?»•■•• apodfy) 
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6S If you art a buildtng pmcioai or a ttacher would you be wilhng to send a cooy of any enaot.na mn^^ 
lines. pn,losoohie$ and/or poticies d^s^gn^ t>y your school to increase the amount of time srJtfln/^ 
with specific i^rntng disadihtiea sp^nd m the regular education program^ (Please let us kn^w Xrl 
is a charge tor oOtaminQ such documents.) v »^ «i ^nww u mere 

a Yes (Co0i#s of relevant documents are included with my response ) 

□ Yes (CopiM o( relevant documents will be sent m a separate mailing.) 

□ Pftase phofit me at to obtain copies of relevant documents 

□ ) am unable to provide copies of the relevant documents. 



Please return the completed survey in the pre-addressed, postage^aid envelope. Send any non^suoDlied 
envelopes to the followmg address: 

Or Cherry Houck 
319 War Memorial Hall 
College of Education 
Virginia Tech 
Blacksburg. Virginia 24061-0313 



If you have any questions, please phone (703) 23 f -5269. 



Tfmhk you for your pmiMpmion in thfa roaooreh. 
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VIRGINIA TECH UNIVERSITY 

SPECIFIC LEARNING DI3PBILITIES PROJECT 
STATUS OF INTEGRATION EFFORTS 



PARENT SURVEYS SPECIAL/REGULAR EDUCATION INTEGRATION 
INITIATIVE FOR STUDENTS WITH SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 

PRETEST RESPONDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

ThanK you for m»»tinq wxtn mm toaay ana comoi«txng tnm 
«urv»y. Durxnq this followuo s«s»ion. 1 am qoxna to asK you 
%omm au«stion» aoout tn« eovvr I«tt9r« tnm au»»txon». ana xnm 
survey form it«»lf. Thm qoal of this ax«cu«»xon xs to qmz 
your rwactionm. concerns, ana sugq««txons for imorovxnq tne 
survey. Pl«as« om oumrt ana hon«»t with your f««abacK. 
w«lcom« all your comments <botn n«gatxv« ana positive;. 



Th«s« ausstions ar« a&out th« covsr l«tt«r. 



1. Could you rsad th« covsr l«tt«r without much 
difficulty? 



2. Did you understand it? 



3. Was any of ths vocabulary in ths covsr 

Isttsr confusing? <If so. circls ths confusing 
parts) • 

4. Did ths covsr Isttsr maks you want to fill out ths 

survsy? What, if any changss ars nssasd to mans 
parsnts mors willing to complsts ths survsy? 



• Wsrs ths tsrms familiar to you? (s. q. « Spscxal 

Educat ionNRsgular Education Intsgration 
Initlativs). 



,6. Was it clsar that ths survsy was about studsnts 
with spscific Isarning disabilitiss? 
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PRETEST PARENT RESPONDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
Th«s« quvBticrtB «r« about th« survey. 
7. Umrm arty of th» question* unclear to you? 



Did any of thm question* offwna you? 

^9. W«r» thm cnoicws li»t*d aft«r •acn question aaaquare 
for you to answer the quest iona? (Dia tney say what: 
you meant them to say?) 



.10. How lonq did it take you to complete the survey? 



.11. Do you feel tne length of thfi survey was 
reasonable? 



• Aoart from the cover letter, wnat other tnxnqs 
woula make you want to complete the survev? 



.13. Did you think any of the items were slanted or 
prejudiced? 



.14. Were any of the items difficult to answer or aia 
you leave any blank? 



.15. Were you able to use the form easily? (For 

example^ were you able to read the question and 
fill in the bubbles without any trouble?) 



.!&• Was the survey neat looking and did it appeal to 

you? 

..17. Were there any important questions you tnink we 
should have asked? 
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VIRGINIA TECH 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DIVISION OF CURRICULUM & INSTRUCTION 



BIACKSBURG.VIRGINU 24061-0313 
(703 ) 231-5347 



Spring, 1992 



Dear Parent: 

I am writing to ask for your help with a research project 
being conducted at Virginia Tech. We are interested in learning 
more about any recent program changes to increase the amount of 
time students with specific learning disabilities spend in the 
regular classrooms. Such changes are sometimes referred to as the 
Special/Regular Education Integration Model. 

We are asking you to share your views regarding any changes 
you have noted in the amount of time your child is spending in the 
regular classroom as a result of increased integration effozrts. 
Your ideas and opinions are very important to us. 

Will you help us by completing the enclosed survey and sending 
it back to us in the self -addressed, stamped envelop? Your 
responses will be combined with those of other parents to form an 
overall report of parents' views. At no time will your name or 
individual responses be shared with anyone. 

Please do not hesitate to call me or Ms. Sandra Dill, Research 
Assistant, at (703) 231-5269 if you have any questions. We hope 
you will agree to participate and that you will feel free to 
express your honest opinions. 



Sincerely, 




Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



Enclosure: Survey Materials 
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PART II. Status of 8p«clal/Ragular Education Intagration Inttlatlva for Studantt with 
Laaming Diaabilltiat: Parant Survay 

Use fverM «/da, Hn99M. Remember your indMduml nsponw will rmmmin confldMtial. 

42. If your child'$ school Is actively setking to Implement the Integration model to serve students with 
specific learning disabilities, what do you consider to be the primary or bMic rMson{s) for this 
active effort? 



43. If your child's school is not seeking to implement the integration model, what do you consider to 
be the primary reason(t)? 



44. In the space provided, please identify what you consider to be major obttacle(s) tc 
implementation of the Integration model for serving students with specific learning disabilities 
within your child's school. 



45. What, if any. concerns do you have about your child's educational placement at this time? 



46. If you would be willing for us to talk with you further about your child's school program, please 
indicate your name and telephone number below. 

Name: Phone Number 



Thank You For PBrtidpating In TMt Study! 
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PART IL Status of Special/Regular Education Integration Initiative for Students with 
Learning Disabilities: Parent Survey 

Use reverse side. If needed. Remember your individual responses will remain conndentiai 

55. If your child's school is actively seeking to implement the integration model to serve students with 
specific learning disabilities, what do you consider to be the primary or basic reason(s) for this 
active effort? 



56. If your child's schoo! is not seeking to implement the integration mooel. what do you consider to 
be the primary reason(s)? 



57. In the space provided, please identify what you consider to be major obstacle(s} to 
implementation of the Integration model for serving students with specific learning disabilities 
within your child's school. 



58. What, if any. concerns do you have about your child's educational placement at this time? 



59. If you would be willing for us to talk with you further about your child's school program, please 
indicate your name and telephone number below. 

Name: Phone Number 



Thank You For Participating In This Study! 
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Outline for Interviews with School Personnel 



Individual Interviewed: 



Position: 



Interviewer: 



School: 



School Division: 



School Address: 



Facts About Our School (To be obtained from Principal) 

School Setting (i.e., geographic region; urban/suburban/rural) 



Socioeconomic Characterization: 



Total Number of Students: 

Characterization/Racial/Ethnic Composition: 



Number of General Classroom Teachers: 

Number of LD Teachers: 

Other Special Education Teachers: 



Other Non-Special Education Support Personnel in the School: (e.g., guidance, 
remedial teachers): 



Number of LD Students Receiving Services: 
In-School LD Program Placement Options: 
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Our Integration Efforts 

1. How Our Efforts to Increase the Integration of Students witli Learning Disabilities 
Began: 

a. Motivating Factors Influencing Increased Integration Efforts for Students with 
Learning Disabilities: 



b. individuai(s) Providing Initial Encouragement/Leadership for Increased Inte- 
gration Efforts 

c. Date When We Began Thinking About Ways to Increase the Amount Of Time 
Students With Learning Disabilities Spend in General Education Classrooms: 

d. Other Comments: 



2. Goals of Our Integration Efforts for Students with Specific Learning Disabilities; 



3. Preparatory and Continuing Staff Developmenl/lnservice Activities: 

a. Extent and Duration of Preparatory Planning 
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b. Description of Planning Process 



c. How Planning Time was Made Available 



d. Continuing Planning Efforts 



e. Comments: 



4. indicators to Be Used to Evaiuate Outcomes of integration Efforts and PersonCs) 
Responsible: 



5. Impact on Scliool Resources (Note any impact on the following school re- 
sources): 

a. Supervisory Support: 



b. General Education Teachers 
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c. LD Teachers: 



d. Other Special Education Personnel 



e. Instructional Aides 



f. Instructional Space 



g. Instructional Equipment and MaUrials 



h. Staff Development/lnservice Support 



i. School/Community Relations/Communications 



j. Program Evaluation Support 
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k. Other 



I. Comments/Recommendations 



6. Overall Impact of Integration on Policy & Procedures: 

a. Special Education Referrals 



b. LD Eligibility 



c. Daily Schedule 



d. Grading Standards 



e. Procedures to Monitor Student Outcomes 



f. Program Evaluation 
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7. Initial/Current Staff Reactions to Integration Efforts: 
a. Supervisory Personnel 



b. Principal: 



c. General Classroom Teachers 



d. LD Teachers 



e. Other Support Personnel 



f. LD Students 



g. Parents of LD Students 



h. Non-Disabled Students 
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i. Parents of Non-Disabled Students 



j. School Board Members 



k. Other(s) (Please Specify) 



1. Comments 



8. Planning for Instruction in Integrated Classrooms: 

a. Extent of Joint Planning Opportunities: 



b. Adequacy of Joint Planning Time: 



c. General Frequency of Joint Planning: 



d. How Joint Planning Time Has Been Scheduled: 
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e. Role of General Classroom Teacher in Planning for Integrated Instruction 



f. Role of LP Teacher in Planning for Integrated Instruction 



g. Role of Others in Planning for Integrated Instruction (e.g., principal, special 
education/general education supervisors, other in-schoo! support personnel, 
parents of LD students, LD students, etc.) 



h. Comments/Recommendations 



9. Instruction in integrated Ciassrooms: 

a. Instructional Role of General Classroom Teacher in Integrated Classroom 



b. Instructional Role of LD Teacher in Integrated Classroom 



c. Instruction Role of Any Others in Integrated Classroom (e.g., aides, volun- 
teers, etc.) 
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d. Extent to Which Above Roles are Comfortable 



10. Typical Instructionai Adaptations Made for LD Students in Integrated Class- 
rooms: 

Instructional Expectations 



Instructional Groupings 



Instructional Methods 



Instructional Materials 



Instructional Pace 
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Evaluation Procedures/Standards 



1 1 . Perceived Adequacy of Instructional Accommodations for LD Students In Inte 
grated Classrooms (Note comments adjacent to Individual being interviewed): 

a. Central Office Supervisory Personnel 



b. Principal: 



c. General Classroom Teachers 



d. LD Teachers 



e. Other Support Personnel 



f. LD Students 



O <j , J 
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g. Parents of LD Students 



h. Non-Disabled Students 



i. Comments/Recommendations 



12. Typical Daily Schedule for LD Teacher (To be requested from LD teacher(s). 
Provide sample day/week If possible.) 

Time Activity 



13. Availability of In-School ''Pull-Our Services for LD Students: 



Comments/Recommendations: 



14. Obstacles Encountered with Integration Efforts to Date: 



Strategies to Overcome Identified Obstacles: 
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Outcomes of Strategies: 



Comments/Recommendations: 



15. Observed Impact of integrated instruction on LP Students : 

a. Attitude toward learning and school 



b. Satisfaction in integrated ciassroom(s) 



c. Social Acceptance in Integrated Classroom(s) 



d. Academic Success in integrated classroom(s) 



Classroom tests 
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Six week/Semester Grades 



Prospects for Promotion to Next Grade/Level 



16. Observed Impact oi Ijitegrated Instruction on Non-Disabled Students : 

a. Skill/Content Coverage 



b. Task Engagement 



c. Attitude toward learning and school 



d. Satisfaction in integrated classroom(s) 



e. Academic success in Integrated classroom(s) (e.g., grades) 



17. Overall Impression of Integration Model for LD Students 
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a. Strengths: 



b. Weaknesses/Continuing Needs 



18. Unrealized Goals for Integration of LD Students: 



19. Anticipated Next Steps or Refinements for Integration Effort : 



20. Things You'd Do Differently If Starting Over with Integration Efforts for LD Stu- 
dents: 



21. Recommendations for Replication Elsewhere: 



Virginia Tech SLD Research Project 
Cherry Houck, Principal Investigator) 
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Outline for Interview with Parents of 
Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 



Parent's Name: Child's Name: 



School: School Division: 



Name of Interviewer: Date of Interview: 



1. What specific learning disability(ies) does your child have? 



When was your child's learning disability first identified? 



2. How long has your child been receiving special education services through the 
school? 



3. What type of learning disability program is your child participating in this year? 



4. Where does he/she receive any special education services (e.g., totally within the 
regular classroom, some pull-out or resource room instruction)? 
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5. Does your child spend any time with the learning disabilities teacher each week? 



If so, about how much time per week (in hours)? 



6. Are there specific subjects or classes that your child finds more difficult? 



7. Are there specific subjects or classes that your child finds easier than others? 



8. Are you aware of any attempts to increase the amount of time your child spends 
in the regular classroom this year or in the last few years? 



If so, how did you become aware of such efforts? 



What do you think has prompted these efforts? 



4 c;; 
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9. Are you aware of any specific goals for increasing the amount of time students 
with learning disabilities spend in the regular classroom within your child's 
school? 



If so, what are the goals? 



To what extent have you been involved In planning: for increased inte- 
gration of your child in the regular classroom program? 



10. To your knowledge, are your child's In-school assignments being adjusted or 
adapted to accommodate for his/her individual needs in the regular classroom 
during this school year? 



If so, what instructional adaptations are being made for your child within 
the regular classroom? 



11 . To your knowledge, has your child been able to complete his or her assignments 
successfully within the regular classroom? 



If not, what problems have been encountered? 



12. To your knowledge, are your child's homework assignments being adjusted to 
accommodate for his/her individual needs? If so, how have they been adjusted? 
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14. Do you think that your child is receiving the instructional support and adaptations 
he/she needs in order to be successful? 



Why/why not? 



15. To what extent do you agree with the following statements? 
Response Choices: 

Agree Tend to Agree Tend to Disagree Disagree No Opinion 

a. The integration model reduces the stigma associated with specific learning 
disabilities. 

b. Equal or superior learning opportunities are available for students with spe- 
cific learning disabilities when the integration model is used. 

c. Students with learning disabilities learn no differently from their non-disabled 
peers. 

d. Regular classroom teachers have the skills to make needed instructional ad- 
aptations for students with specific learning disabilities. 

e. Regular classroom teachers are willing to make needed instructional adapta- 
tions for students with specific learning disabilities. 

f. "Pull-out" programs do students with learning disabilities more harm than 
good. 

g. Dropout rates will decrease for students with specific learning disabilities 
through use of the integration model. 

h. Post-school adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities will im- 
prove through use of the integration model. 

i. Local parents support use of the integration model for students with specific 
learning disabilities. 

j. Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific learning dis- 
abilities. 

k. School personnel have encouraged use of the integration model for students 
with specific learning disabilities. 
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#15 Continued 
Response Choices: 

Agree Tend to Agree Tend to Disagree Disagree No Opinion 

h. Post-school adjustment of students with specific learning disabilities will im- 
prove through use of the integration model. 

i. Local parents support use of the integration model for students with specific 
learning disabilities. 

j. Total integration is a realistic goal for all students with specific learning dis- 
abilities. 

k. School personnel have encouraged use of the integration model for students 
with specific learning disabilities. 

16. What does your child say about his/her academic work this year? 



17. Overall, what has your child said regarding his/her feelings about school this 
year? 



18. What feedbacic have you received from the school regarding your child's aca- 
demic performance this year in terms of: 

a. Competence in basic skills (reading, written expression, math)? 



b. Work habits? 



c. Ability to keep up with the class? 
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d. Quality of work products? 



e. Grades? 



f. Overall classroom behavior? 



g. Other facets of performance? 



19. Based on your own observations, what, if any, changes have you noticed as a 
result of the Increased time your child is spending in the regular classroom? 

Response Choices: 

Positive Change No Change Negative Change Can't Judge 

a. Standardized test measures of academic achievement 

b. Grades for each grading period? 

c. Your child's attitude toward learning and school? 

d. Your child's satisfaction in his or her school placement? 

e. Your child's social acceptance within the regular classroom? 

f. Your satisfaction with the educational program provided for your child? 

g. Your child's prospects for promotion/passing this year? 

h. Your child's prospects for completing high school? 

i. The availability of appropriate educational services for your child? 
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20, What dr you envision your child doing after he/she finishes school? 



21, Has your child ever expressed what he/she would like to do after finishing 
school? 



22. Given the nature of your child's specific learning disabiiity and his/her school 
progress to date, do you foresee any problems in achieving these plans? 



23, Based on your judgement of your child's special learning needs, what type of 
educational placement option would you prefer? 

Full-time integration-all instruction delivered by the regular 

classroom teacher 

Full-time integration-all instruction delivered in the regular 

classroom by both the regular classroom teacher and learning 
disabilities teacher. 

Part-time integration in the regular classroom with LD services 

provided in another setting such as the resource room, as needed. 

I don't know. 



24. What is your overall opinion of the increased efforts to use the "integration 
model" for addressing your child's special learning needs? 



25, Do you think the integration efforts undertaken this year have been realistic? 



4 ' 0 
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26. What factors do you think are most important in judging the success of efforts to 
increase the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in 
the regular classroom through use of the integration model? 



27. What, if any, effect has increased use of the integration mode! had on you as a 
parent of a child with a specific learning disability? 



28. Based on your own experiences, what comments and/or suggestions would you 
offer others regarding increased use of the integration model for students with 
specific learning disabilities? 



29. Other comments? 



Thank you for sharing your views. 
We appreciate your participation! 



Virginia Tech SLD Research Project 
(Cherry Houck, Principal Investigator) 
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VIRGINIA TECH 

yirgiHia PofyuekiUe Intitiutt and State Umvtnity 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
DmwoBafC Mrr i wika i aM ImtnctioA 
319 War Manorial Hail 
Bltn«t HOUCK at VTVM1 



BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 24061^)313 

(703> 231-5269 
FAX 703-231-3717 



Date 



Dear Parent: 



u/nHrPnn J? • P«»\ V "lany schoois in Virginia have bee 

working to increase the amount of time students with learning disabilities 
spend In regular classrooms. As a part of a state-wide project funded by the 
U.S Departmen of Education, we are conducting research to determhie how 
eftorts ''"'^ teachers, and administrators feel about these integration 



, °" — • w« will be visiting in your child's school to 

SLT iTJ/Ii ."^ /''li"! Tu"'®*' '"*«0"»«on efforts and how those who have 
T*/!"' P'^O""" chnngBu. I am writing to reque^ 

P„f™"»^*" to Interview your child as part of this research. Be assured thS 
Linl^lS^r " i*^" '"♦•'^•^ confidential and useS^ly to 

S! ?^k" °' students' perceptions. No responses wlir be 

??mfm2.t^«7*u'".' ""Lf.? °?.' •y**'"'- interview should take no more than 
H^,^!T °I ''^i'^ • scheduled to avoid unnecessary 

disruption of his or her daily instructional program. If you and your chlW 

"^'^'S"*'' ^" *° check with your cWld'sThoSi to 

determine his or her most recent achievement and intelligence test scores. 

.hiiH^*"'^ 1°? <=o"«W»rtng this request. If you are willing to allow your 
w«. ? M.?? P'****' ''O" attached form and return It to 

your child s school so we can schedule the Interview. Please do not hesitate 
to call me if you have any questions concerning this request (703-231-5269). 

Sincerely, 

Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



Attachments: Permission Form 
Topic Overview 
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Request for Paitidpadon 
Vlrsinia Tech Research Project 
Students' Views of Leaning Disabilities Senices 



I. I give pennission for 

interviewed as part of the VirBinia teeh •■ (doutntm*) to be 

Department of EducatSri KSnd^If^^ U.S. 
members of the Virginia TechToie« Sff ?L rLTfr^?^ ^ conduaed at school by 
unnecessary disruSof hhor h£^SSLS.l^^ mtemew would be scheduled to avoid 
release of my child's mo« «cem a^wSlm?!^ ^"^^ ^ ^"^^ permission for the 
that this information^ Kd o^;^^^^ ^» understand^g 

not reponed by my child's ^e a? aJy time of students interviewed and 



□Yes 



□No 



Parent or Guardian Signature 

Relationship to Child (e.g., mother, father, other) 
Home Address: 



Home Phone Number 
Today's Date 




LdedWaS^fc^otl^StS^^ -"^^ - -"^ration 



□Yes 



□No 



Child's Signature 

Child's Full Name 
Date of Birth 

Name of School 

Current Grade Level^ 

When your child's learning disabiHty first idcntifi^dT 
Child s Current LD Teacher 




progrL'^SS SeTSch ;?5St"^"" «^-^-al 



□Yes 



□No 



^13 
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Initiative Group: Ex; ^ SW; NA 

Virginia Tech Research Project: 
Students' Views of LD Services 

SUBJECT INFORMATION SHEET 

SUBJECT CODE:_ 

STUDENT'S NAME: 

SCHOOL: 

HOME ADDRESS: 



GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 

OF SCHOOL: Urban (1) Rural (2) Suburban (3) 



RRENT GRADE LEVEL: (91-92)_ 
iNDER: 

.MALE (1) FEMALE (2) 



DATE OF BIRTH: 



ETHNIC GROUP: 



..African American (1) 
..Asian (2) 
^Caucasian (3) 
..Hispamc (4) 
^Native American (5) 
..Unknown (10) 



ATTENDANCE RECORD: # of Days Absent for 91-92 



Date of 
Interview: 



Interviewer: 



mo/ 



Jday 



Grade level when 
first identified 
for LD services: 



PRIMARY DISABILITY: 



SECONDARY DISABILITY: 



..Learning Disability (1) 
Specific Disability(ies)_ 



.Emotionally Disturbed (1) 
.Speech and Language Impaired (2) 
[[visually Impaired (3) 
.Hearing Impaired (4) 
.Physically Impaired (5) 
Other Health Impairment (6) 
■ (e.g. ADHD) 



jal32 
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Subject Information Sheet 
Subject Code: 



RECENT TEST SCORES 



A. Score(s) from most recent individually administered intelligence test: 

Score(s) 
(Please indicate 
standard scores 

Name of Test Date Given if available) 



B, Score(s) from most recent individually administered general achievement test: 

Score(s) 
(Please indicate 
standard scores 

Name of Test Date Given if available) 
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Subject Code: 
Student's Name: 



Virginia Tech Research Project: 
Students' Views of LD Services 

Student Interview Instrument 



Good morning (afternoon), , My name is 

. I'm from Virginia Tech in Blacksburg and I'm 

gathering information for some research we're doing to find out how students with learning 
disabilities feel about school. Td like to ask you some questions, but first, I want to be sure 
you understand that whatever you tell me will not be shared with anyone at your school... 
not your teacher(s), the principal, or anyone else. My questions should take you about 20 
minutes. If it's OK with you. I'd like to tape what we say to help me keep track of what you 
have to tell me. Is that all right? 

1. If yes, turn on tape, 

2. If no or reluctant, say. Til just take some notes. 



School Schedule 

Answers to Question 1 are to be written on Form A which Is attached to survey. 

1. First, I would like to learn about your school day. 

a. What is your schedule during a normal school day? 
(What class do you have first, second, third.,..?) 

b. Who is your teacher for this class or subject? 
(Name) 

c. Is there another teacher or other adult in the room during this class or subject? 
(Yes - No) 

d. What does this person usually do during this period? 



4 1 Z 
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General Questions 

2. Is there a particular subject or class that seems easier for you? 

□Yes (1) DNo (2) Dl don't know (10) 

Which one? 

Why does this class seem easier? 



3. Is there a particular subject or class that seems more difficult for you? 
□Yes (1) ONo (2) Dl don't know (10) 

Which one? , 

Why does this class seem more difficult? 



Answers to Questions 4 a and b are to be listed on Form A which Is attached to survey. 

4. 

a. Thinking back to your class schedule, tell me if you are able to complete class 
assignments on your own as I name each of your classes. 

Please answer, 

All of the time(1 ) Most of the time(2) Some of the time(3) Never(4) 
I don't know(IO) 

Why did you answer this way? 

b. Now, tell me If your assignments are the same as the other students in your 
class(es) as I name each of your subjects/classes. 

Please answer, 

All of the time(1) Most of the time(2) Some of the time(3) Never(4) 
I don't know(IO) 

If different, tell me how your assignments are different? 
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How do you feel the work you do in your class(es) compares to the work of other 
students in your class(es)? It's - 

□ Better than most(1) DAbout equal to or the same as others(2) 
□Not as good as others(3) □! don't know(4) 

When you need help in your class{s), are you comfortable asking your teachers for 
assistance? 

□All of the time(1) GMost of the time(2) DSome of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□I don't know(10) 

Why did you answer this way? 



7. Where do you usually receive this help? 

□ In a classroom with the rest of my class (1) 

□ In a different room (2) (please specify: ) 

8. When you need extra help with what you are learning or school work, where would you 
prefer to receive help? 

□ In the classroom with all other students (1) 

□ In separate classroom with other students who need extra help (2) 

(please specify: ) 

□ It does not matter (3) 

Why did you answer this way? 



9. Do you think you get the help you need in school? 

□All of the time(1) GMost of the time(2) DSome of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□ I don't know(10) 

Why did you answer this way? 



iiS 

Subl«d Codt: ^ 1*131 
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10. When you have homework, are your homework assignments the same as the other 
students in your classes? 

□All of the time(1) DMost of the time(2) DSome of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□ I don't know(10) 

If different, how? 



11. Are you able to complete your homework by yourself? 

□All of the time(1) □Most of the time(2) □Some of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□Can't Judge(IO) □! don't know(IO) 

If not, what makes your homework difficult for you to complete by yourself? 



12. If you need help on your homework, who do you usually ask? 
□Mother(l) □Friend(4) 

□ Father(2) □Other(s)(5). please specify 

□Other family member{3) □! don't ask anyone(10) 

13. Now, I want you to think about the grades you have earned this year... 
How do you feel about these grades? They are - 

□Very good(1) □Good(2) DNeed improvement(3) 0\ don't know(IO) 
Why do you feel this way? 



14. What do you think your teacher(s) would say about your grades? They are - 
□Very good{1) □Good(2) DNeed improvement(3) Dl don't know(IO) 

15. What do you think your parent(s) would say about your grades? 

□Very good(1) □Good(2) QNeed improvement(3) □! don't know(IO) 

SubjtctCodt ' jQ ^ ' 
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16. Overall, how do you feel about school? 

□I like school a lot (1) 
□It's OK (2) 

□ I do not like school (3) 

□ I don't know (4) 

Why did you answer this way? 



17. Do you feel comfortable around other students in your classes when you're - 
a. learning something new? 

□All of the time(1) □Most of the time(2) □Some of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□ I don't know(IO) 

Why did you answer this way? 



b, completing a work assignment - 

□All of the time(1) □Most of the time(2) DSome of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□I don't know(IO) 

Why did you answer this way? 



c. In social situations (lunch, clubs, recess, sports) - 

□All of the time(1) □Most of the time(2) DSome of the time(3) □Never(4) 
□I don't know(IO) 

Why did you answer this way? 



18. Do you plan to finish high school? 

□Yes{1) □No(2) □I don't know(IO) 



Subjtct Codf 
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19. Have you thought about what you would like to do wherj you finish school? 
□Yes(1) DUo(2) □! don't know(10) 

Tell me what you would like to do. 



20. Do you see any problems in achieving these plans? 
□Yes(1) □No(2) Dl don't know(10) 
If Yes, what problems do you see? 



21. Tell me one thing your teacher(s) could do to help you be more successful in school. 



22. Are there any other things that would make school and learning better for you? 



23. How much control do you think you have over your success at school? 

□I have total control (1) 
□I have some control (2) 

□ I have little control (3) 

□ I have no control (4) 
□I don't know (10) 

24. Is there anything else you would like to tell me about school? 



421 
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Ending Remarks 



(turn tape off) 

Thank you for taking this time to talk with me about school. I want you to know that ! 
appreciate your being so open. Remember, what we have discussed will only be shared 
with others working on this research. You have helped us learn what students think and 
we value your opinions. 



Subiict Co<Jt: j*t31 
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Focus for Observations hi Integrated Classrooms 



Directions for Observers: 

• Plan to be at the classroom at the designated time, 

• Introduce yourself to the teacher and tell her/him that you are anxious to get 
a view of a normal instructional period where LD students are integrated. 
Thank the teacher for allowing us to visit his/her integrated classroom. 
Clarify how long you will be in the classroom. 

• Give the teacher a copy of the observation sheet and indicate that you will 
be taking notes but that our purpose is not, in any way, to evaluate his/her 

aching but rather to learn more about the integrated setting for students 
h specific learning disabilities. Tell the teacher you would be happy to let 
. .iTi or her review your observation worksheet. Make arrangements to do 
so, if desired. 

• Ask the teacher if the class is grouped in any way and for theltame(s) and 
seating location of LD students who will be In the class. Tell the teacher that 
you do not want to do do anything that would draw attention to the LD stu- 
dents. 

• Determine where you should sit and move to that area. 

• When the observation is complete, thank the teacher and leave the room 
quietly. 



Time/Date/Location of Observation: 



Teacher^s Name: 

Observer's Name: 

1 . Description of Class 



a. Grade/Subject: 



b. Ability Grouping? ^Yes No 

c. Number of Students: 



d. Number of LD Students: 



e. Number of Teachers (Including Aides) in Classroom: 

f. Seating Configuration: 

4 ' 
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2 What Wat fha Instructional Focus/Expactatlona of the Lesson? 

Any adaptations? 

a. Check All Instruction Methods Employed during Observation: 

Teacher Demonstration { Regular lD) 

Teacher Lecture ( Regular LD) 

Teacher Led Discussion ( Regufar lD) 

— Teacher Led Small Group Work (_ ReguTar LD) 

— Individual Instruction By Teacher(s) ( RegulaF LD Aidei 

Student Led Small Group Work — — ^^'^e) 

Student Presentations/Reports 

Peer Teaching 

Individual Seat Work 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Media Presentation (Film/TV) ( Regular LD) 

Ot^ier (Specify) (_ Regular ~ LD) ~ 

b. Instructional Materials Used: 

Any adaptations? 

3. Outcome Monitoring Procedures: 

Any adaptations? 



4. Note Primary Role(s) of Instructional Personnel During Observation Period: 

General Classroom Teacher: 

4;, .J 
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LD Teacher: 
Aide: 

Other(s) (Specify): 

5. To What Extent Did the LD Students Exhibit Task Engagement? 

6. Were LD Students Abie to Successfully Complete the In-Class 
Tasks/ Assignments? 

7. To What Extent Did the LD Students Seek Teacher Assistance? 

8. What Was the Nature and Extent of Teacher Assistance Provided to LD Students? 

9. Note Any Self-Referent Statements Made By LD Students 

10. Note Any Peer Statements About LD Studer4s' Academic Performance: 

11. Note Any Peer Statements About LD Students' Behavior: 

3 
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12. Note Any Teacher Statements About LD Students' Academic Performance: 



13. Note Any Teacher Statements About LD Students' Behavior: 



14. Observations Related to Peer Acceptance of and/or Interaction with LD Student: 



15. Did the Teacher(s) Share Any Comments or Observations Related to Their Expe- 
rience with the Integration Model for LD Students? 



16« Other Comments/Observations 



Virginia Tech SLD Research Project 
(Cherry Houck, Principal investigator) 
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VIRGINIA TECH 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
319 War Memorial Hall 

Bilnet: HOUCK at VTVMl 



BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 24061^.113 



(703) 231-5269 

FAX 703-231-3717 



May 20, 1992 

Mr.: . 
President, Virginia LDA 



Dear Mr. 

Thank you for returning my call and for considering my request to obtain views related to 
the integration /inclusion initiative for students with specific learning disabilities from parents who 
are members of the Virginia LDA. As I mentioned, this year we have been working on a research 
project funded by the USDE to develop a snapshot of the status of this initiative in Virginia and 
stakeholders views related to these program changes. To date, we have obtained information from 
school personnel throughout Vir^nia including supervisors of special education programs, general 
education supervisors, building principals, general education teachers (at the elementary and 
secondary levels), and l,D teachers via a mail survey procedure. (Findings from the special 
education supervisors' survey were reported at the LDA symposium on educational reform in 
Atlanta and I am enclosing a copy of the working paper I am sending to La Nelle for compilation.) 
We also have conducted field visits to a small sample of schools engaged in this initiative to 
interview representatives of the above groups, students with specific learning disabilities, and 
parents. 

To better capture the views of parents and with your permission and assistance, we would like 
to conduct a mail survey of 100 parents within the Virginia LDA during the early part of the 
summer. Given approval, we could either mail survey materials directly to 100 randomly selected 
parents or send the .;urvey materials in envelopes to you for distribution to insure anonymity. We 
would provide postage-paid envelopes for direct return to this office. (Of course we would cover 
mailing costs should you prefer to mail the surveys.) Enclosed is a copy of the instrument and 
cover letter we propose to use. As I mentioned, we pilot tested it with a small group of North 
Carolina LDA members eariser this Spring. Although there are many questions we could ask, we 
will be using items selected from our surveys of other groups for comparison purposes. The cover 
letter could be revised to indicate that the survey has been reviewed and approved by your 
Executive Board and the specific procedure used to obtain p>otentiaI respondents' names. You may 
even prefer to sign or co-sign the cover letter. 

I hope that this project will be of interest to your Executive Board and that we will be able 
to include parents who are members of VLDA in this study. Please let me know if additional 
information would be helpful. I look forward to hearing from you. 



Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of E/ducation 



Enclosures: Survey Materials 

Working Paper: Supervisors' Study 
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Directions and Recording Sheet for 
VA TECH Parent Survey 

Affiliate Information 

Name of Local Affiliate: 

Name & Address of Affiliate Representative: . 

Number of Survey Packets to Be Distributed: 

Packet Numbers (e.g., 001-014): 

Directions 

1. Number the affiliate membership list (e.g., 001, 002, 003, ...). 

2. To secure a systematic sample, select individuals 001 , 003, 005, ... and so forth 
until you have obtained the specified number of persons to be surveyed. (Skip 
over any person who does not have a child with a specific learning disability in 
grades K-12.) 

3 Record the respondent code and names of the individuals selected in the above 
procedure on the reverse side of this sheet. (Retain a copy of this form and for- 
ward one to Tom Bass.) 

4. Addres-; and mail the survey packets making sure each individual is sent the 
packet corresponding to his/her number. 

5. Record date survey materials are mailed: 

6. Mail a copy of the recording sheet to Tom Bass, 505 John Street, Ashland, VA 
24005. 

Thank you for your assistance! 
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Respondent Code Number 



Recording Sheet 

Respondent Name Respondent Address 



\. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. . 

24. 

25. 

Use additional sheets if needed. 
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VIRGINIA TECH 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
319 War Memorial Hall 

Bitnet: IIOUCK at VTVMl 



BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 240^,1-0313 



(703) 231-5269 
FAX 703-231-3717 



August IK 1992 
Mrs 

Instniritional Facilitator 



Dear i. 

Thank you for providing me an opportunity to interview you regarding 
integration/inclusion efforts for students with learning disabilities at Cjreer Elementary School. The 
information you shared should prove to be very helpful to other systems considering such an 
initiative and I certainly do appreciate your insights and suggestions. I was especially interested in 
the teachers' reactions to this year's program obtained via your questionnaire. As you mentioned, 
these views, though not representative of all your teachers, provide some direction for program 
refinement and represent an important piece in the evaluation of this initiative. 

Please extend my thanks to ... for also arranging to meet with me. Clearly, 

she is committed to this initiative and I'm sure is a tremendous resource within the school. 

. as promised, I'm sending along 15 (plus 3 extras) sets of our parent questionnaire. You 
will need to insert a cover letter to your parents asking them for their participation and return of 
the survey by July 15. (I'm enclosing a draft insert which you may wish to incorporate. I think 
you'll also want to indicate why the forms are being returned to a VA Tech address to avoid 
confusion.) Please keep a record of the packet number that is being sent to each parent so we can 
keep track of the returned surveys in the event follow-up is desired. Once the forms are returned. 
I ll have the responses summarized and forward you a copy. This should be available by mid 
August. 

Again, it was a pleasure to met you and learn of your experiences. I look forward to seeing 
you again and wish you continued success with your school program. 



Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



Enclosures: 



Parent Survey Packets 
Survey Record Form 
Draft Insert for Cover Letter 



CC: Ms. 
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Directions and Recording Sheet for 
VA TECH Parent Survey 



School Information 

Name of School: Elementary 
Name & Address of School Representative: Mrs. . 
. Road. _ VA ' 

Number of Survey Packets Distributed: 

Packet Numbers: 

Directions 

1. Insert a cover letter in each packet requesting participation. 

2. Record the respondent code and names of the individuals being sent the sur- 
vey on the reverse side of this sheet. (Retain a copy of this form.) 

3. Address and mail the survey packets making sure each individual is sent the 
packet corresponding to his/her number. 

4. Record date survey materials are mailed; 

5. Mail a copy of the front of this sheet (do not include the parents' names listed 
on the back) to Cherry Houck, 319 War Memorial Hall. Virginia Tech, 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24061-0313. 

Thank you for your assistance! 



402 
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Recording Sheet 



Respondent Code Number Respondent Name 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



4 
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VIRGINIA TECH 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 24061-0313 

(703) 23N5269 
FAX 703-231-3717 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
319 War [Vfemoria] Hall 
Bitnet: HOUCK at VTVMl 



March 4, 1992 
Program Manager 




Dear Mr, 

I am writbg to thank vou for responduig to our earlier survey regarding efforts to increase the atnount of 
time students with learning disabilities spend in the regular classroom. Your forthright responses are helpmg us to 
develop a snapshot of current practice and an understanding of factors facilitating and/or inhibiting these integration 
efforts. 

This Spring we hope to visit ten representative school divisions throughout Virginia in order to better 
understand such integration efforts, how implementation has occurred, critical resources and supports, problem 
solving that has been required, related outcomes, and any recommendations that could be offered to other systems 
seeking to initiate efforts to increase integration of students with with specific leammg disabihties. Ihrough 
oreliminary analysis of the responses from special education supervisors throughout the state i noticed that your 
school division is one reporting active integration efforts. We would like to know more about your division s 
experiences, and I am wondering if you would be willing for me and my research assistant to visit your system one 
day this Spring? 

To the extent that it is convenient, we hope to schedule our most distant visits during the weeks of May 4-8 
and I M5 and visit those schools closer to Virginia Tech on April 10, 28, 24 & 24th. Dunng these visits we would 
Uke to have an opportunity to observe integration efforts and have discussions with: 

• you as the Special Education Supervisor (1 hour) 

• one General Education Supervisor (30 minutes) 

• one building principal engaged in active efforts to increase the amount of time students with specilic 
learning disabilities spend in the regular classroom (30 minutes) /^ • n 

• four or five regular classroom teachers at a time that would not disrupt mstruction (20-30 mmutes) 

• two learning disabilities teachers at a time that would not disrupt mstruction (20-30 mmutes) 

• three students with specific learning disabiHties at a time that is least disruptive (A parental permission 
fonn and cover letter of explanation will be provided with mterviews taking 15-20 mmutes) 

• two parents of students with specific learning disabilities (30-45 minutes), 

I do hope that it will be possible for us to visit within your system for this purpose. Please complete and 
return the enclosed postcard to let me know if a visit would be possible. Through your continued assistance, we 
hope to develop a portrait of current integration efforts that can benefit other school divisions. 

Once again, thank you for your earlier participation in Phase I of this investigation and best wishes for 
continued success. 

Sincerely, 

Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



Enclosure: Postcard RE: Spring Visit 



4^^4 
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VIRGINIA TECH 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 24061^313 
Divi«iOfl of Cumcuium ind Instnictton ' ^^moi^ju 
3l9W>rMemori>i Hail ^^^^^69 



April 13. 1992 



Dear . 

Thank you for granting us a visit within your school division so that we might 
learn more about your efforts to Increase the integration of students with specific 
learnmg disabilities in your general education program. As part of our federally 
funded research project on- this topic, we certainly look forward to talking with you 
and others who are involved in these initiatives at 
on 

Mrs. Sandra Dill. Project Research Assistant will be joining me in the visit so 
that we can both be available to meet with the various individuals and visit in 
classrooms where students with learning disabilities are being integrated throughout 
the day. 

In an effort to ease the schedule coordination task, I am enclosing sheets that 
can be used to identify and schedule the observation and interviews. You will notice 
that we have indicated the approximate amount of time we would like to spend with 
each individual as well. It would be very helpful if we could have a copy of the 
schedule before our visit or upon arrival. To the extent possible, we would like for 
our visit to reflect the realities and divergent perspectives associated with your 
system's integration efforts. We ask that this goal be kept in mind in selection of the 
various individuals to meet with us. 

I am also enclosing consent forms and a cover letter for the parents of students 
selected for the interviews. We would appreciate your forwarding this cover letter 
and consent form to the parents. Again, we look forward to our upcoming visit and 
thank you for this opportunity. Please be assured, we will make every effort to be 
responsive to the schedules and demands of those with whom we meet. 

Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 

Enclosures: Visit Schedule Sheets 

Student Permission for Interview 
Topic Overview 
Preparation Steps 

CC: Principalat 

/( ;q 
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Visit with Virginia Tech Project Staff 
Seeking to Learn More About the increased Integration 
of Students with Specific Learning Disabiiities in 
Generai Education Ciassroom(s) 



Steps to prepare for visit. 

1. Select persons to be interviewed. 

2. Arrange interview locations that will be quiet and stress free for students and other 
participants. 

3. Schedule interviews across interviewers, at the convenience of the school and 
the person to be interviewed, but also allowing for the most efficient use of the 
visitation time. 

4. Insert name of person to be interviewed in cover letter to the information packet. 
Distribute provided to each person. (Parent packets will include a parent cover 
letter and three copies of a permission form for the conducting the student 
interviews). 

5. Send the appropriate packet of information to each individual who will be 
participating in the interviews. 

6. Collect parent permission forms in triplicate for conducting the student interviews. 
A copy shouki be given to the parent, one copy to be filed at the school and one 
copy to be given to Virginia Tech project staff. 

7. Encourage teachers/school staff to review the purpose of the visit with students 
and remind them their responses will remain confidential. 

8. Forward copy of schedule to Virginia Tech. 



4 r 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 



VIRGINIA TECH 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATlOiN 
Division of Curricuium and Instruction 
319 War Memorial Hall 
Bitnet: HOUCK at VTVMl 



BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 24061-4)313 



(703)231-5269 
FAX 703-231-3717 



Date 



Dear 



During the past several years, many schools in Virginia have been working to increase 
the amount of time students with learning disabilities spend in the regular ciassroom(s). As 
a part of a state-wide project funded by the U.S, Department of Education, we are conducting 
research to learn more about these changes and how students, parents, teachers, and 
administrators feel about these integration efforts. 

On May we will be visiting your school division to learn how these changes 

carne about in your schooi(s). the actual experiences of those who have been involved, and 
reactions and perceived outcomes related to these efforts. During the visit, we will be talking 
wtth program supervisors, principals, general classroom teachers. LD teachers, and students 
with specific learning disabilities and parents. 

You have been identified as someone who might be willing to meet with us and discuss 
your experiences and views related to your school's efforts to increase the amount of time 
students with specific learning disabilities spend in the regular education classroom(s). The 
interview should take no more than 30 minutes of your time. We hope that you will find It 
convenient to meet with us and we look forward to the insights you can offer. Please be 
assured that any information you share will remain confidential and used only to generate an 
overall view of the perceptions of those who play an important role in the education of 
students with specific learning disabilities. No individual responses will be reported. 

An interview sign-up sheet has been provided to so that our meetings can 

be scheduled at your convenience, and to avoid unnecessary disruption of the dally 
instructional program. We hope you will find it convenient to meet with us. I am enclosing 
an overview of the type of information we hope to gather in our visits. We want our time with 
you to result in a genuine sharing of experiences and views through an informal exchange. 

Please do not hesitate to call me at (703) 231-5269 or Ms. Sandra Dill at (703) 231-7040 
if you have any questions prior to our visit. I look forward to meeting with you. 



Sincerely, 



Cherry K. Houck 
Professor of Education 



Attachment: Topic Overview 



442 
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Interview Confirmation Form 



Visit with Virginia Tech Project Staff 
Seelcing to Learn More About the Increased Integration 
of Students with Specific Learning Disabilities in 
General Education aassrooni(s) 



Thank you for agreeing to meet Virginia Tech staff regarding your efforts to in- 
crease the amount of time students with specific learning disabilities spend in the general 
education classroom(s). As we have agreed, I have scheduled your Interview as follows: 

Interview Date/Time/PIace 



Date: 

Time of iVIeeting: 

Place: 

If you are unable to meet with the Virginia Tech project staff at the designated 
time, please let me know so that a replacement may be found. Thank you for your as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 



Phone: 




tn - Rtminif 
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Oiitlin« for lnt«gration CaMbook 



School: School Division: 

School Addrost: 



' P?otriate°^^^^^^^^^ (T^is information wi,. be obtained fro. ap- 

a. School Setting (I.e.. geographic region; urban/suburban/rural) 

b. Socioeconomic Characteristics 

c. Total Number of Students 

d. Racial/Ethnic Composition 

e. Number of General Classroom Teachers 

f. Number of LD Teachers 

g. Other Special Education Teachers 

h. Other Non-Special Education Support Personnel In the School 

i. Number of LD Students Receiving Sen/Ices 
j. In-School LD Program Placement Options 

^' DrMb?iltierB?gan- Integration of Students with Learning 

^ abimies- ^""^ E'^ort* Students with Specific Learning DIs- 

4. Preparatory and Continuing Staff Development/lnsen/lce Activities: 

5. indicators Being Used to Evaluate Outcomes of Integration Efforts and 
Per8on(8) Responsible: 

6. impact of Increased Integration Efforts on School Resources: 

7. Overall Impact Of Increased Integration Efforts on Policy & Procedures: 

8. Initial Staff Reactions to Integration Efforts: 

9. Planning for instruction in Integrated Classrooms: 

10. Typical Instructional Adaptations Made for LD Students In Integrated 
Classrooms: 

a. Instructional Expectations 
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b. instructional Groupings 

c. Instructional Methods 

d. Instructional Materials 

e. Instructional Pace 

f. Evaluation Procedures/Standards 

11. Impact of Increased Integration Efforts on the Roles/Activities of 
Stakeholders: 

12. Typical Daily Schedule for LD Teacher (Sample day/week activities): 

13. Obstacles Encountered to Date Associated with Increased Integration 
Efforts: 

14. Strategies to Overcome Identified Obstacles: 

15. Observed Impact of Integrated Instruction on Non-Disabled Students: 

a. Skill/Content Coverage 

b. Task Engagement 

c. Attitude toward learning and school 

d. Satisfaction in integrated classroom(s) 

e. Academic success in integrated classroom(s) (e.g., grades) 

16. Perceived Adequacy of Instructional Accommodations for LD Students 
in Integrated Classrooms: 

17. Current Reactions of Other Stakeholders to the Integration of LD Stu- 
dents: 

18. Overall Impression of Integration Model for LD Students: 

a. Strengths 

b. Weaknesses/Continuing Needs 

c. Unrealized Goals for Integration of LD Students 

19. Availability of In-School "Pull-Out" Services for LD Students: 

20. Anticipated Next Steps or Program Refinements: 

21. Things You'd Do Differently If Starting Over: 

22. Recommendations for Replication Elsewhere: 
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Project Staff Guidelines for Field Visits 



As you know, the school divisions have graciously agreed to serve as a site for our field 
visits to enable us to learn more about the status and nature of integration efforts for students 
with specific learning disabilities. I have assured each system that we would do everything 
possible to avoid unnecessary disruptions of the school day and that any information collected 
would be integrated to form a composite case report with no individually identifiable findings 
shared at any time. The following visitation guidelines will help to ensure that we honor these 
commitments. Please take time and review them carefully. 



Cherry Houck 



Pre-V'fsit 



1. Make all pre*visit arrangements with sufficient lead time to avoid last minute notifi- 
cations or requests. 

2. Pre-visit materials should be well-organized and designed to minimize the burden 
on school district personnel. 

3. Review visitation schedules and check for workability. 

4. Secure directions to the initial visit site and prepare written copies for each person 
who will be participating in the field visit. (Approximate travel times will be needed.) 

5. Carefully review the interview and observation materials recording sheets so that 
each interview can be conducted In an informal manner. 

Visitation 



1. Arrive at the designated site at least 15 minutes before first scheduled Interview. 

2. Check in with the contact person and building principal upon arrival for: 

a. introductions 

b. presentation of courtesy copy of field visit materials 

c. review the day's schedule and designated interview & observation locations 

d. determine how student test data is to be accessed 

e. obtain copies of student interview & test data access permission forms (Sandra 
Dill will take responsibility for securing the student test data according to the 
principaTs directions.) 

f. other directions 

3. Begin interviews/observations/test data collection as scheduled and stay on 
schedule. 

4. At the beginning of each interview, express our appreciation for the interviewee's 
assistance and state that we are conducting the follow-up visits to learn first-hand 
about the Increased general education/special education integration efforts for stu- 
dents with specific learning disabilities. (Although such efforts may involve the in- 
tegration of students with other disabilities, in this study, our focus Is restricted to 
specific learning disabilities.) 

1 
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5. Assure each interviewee that all their comments will be used to form a composite 
view of their school's efforts as pan of a Casebook and that no individually 
identificatory information will be shared. Encourage each individual to share his or 
her views openly. 

6. Begin each interview/observation on time and indicate that there are many facets 
to explore in a very limited time period. Confirm the scheduled length for the 
interview/observation. 

7. Indicate that the interview/observation forms have been designed to help us focus 
and make notes of our discussions/observations. Offer the interviewee or 
individiiai(s) in the classroom to be observed a copy of the record forms so that they 
will know what we hope to learn. Ask if there are any questions before beginning 
the interview or observation. 

8. Proceed with the relevant queries noting responses on the interview forms. Pace 
the interview according to the schedule. 

9. Thank the interviewee or individuals in classrooms being observed for his/her time 
and ask if there are any other things s/he or she would like to share. Conclude the 
interview/observation and check to see that the record sheet is complete and ap- 
propriately cod?.d by; category of interviewees or observation. 

10. "See observation form for specific guidelines. 

11. Keep all materials In a secure/confidential place. Do not leave any collected data 
unattended. 

12. Check off assigned interviews or observations as completed and note any time 
variations or notable conditions. 

13. Before leaving the school, check to see that all materials have been collected and 
that no additional information is needed. 

14. Check by the principal's office to thank him/her for the visit and to report how the 
schedule worked. Invite any comments. Indicate that we will be developing a 
composite and sharing it with them. 

Post-Visit 

1. Write a follow-up to each contact person and building principal expressing our 
thanks for hosting the visit. 

2. Develop a composite case study for inclusion in the Cssebook. 

3. Summarize findings across settings by participant categories. 

4. Prepare final report of field visits for inclusion in the overall project report. 

5. Distribute a copy of the Casebook to hosting systems and others as designated in 
the project workscope. 

Virginia Tech SLD Research Project 



4^7 
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Profile of One«Year Academic Achievement for 
Students with Specific Learning Disabilities 



Directions 

Thank you for agreeing to provide data on randomly selected cases illustrating one-year 
academic achievement for students with specific learning disabilities. To insure uniformity, 
we are asking that you use the following procedure for selecting and recording the achieve- 
ment data. 



1. Using an alphabetically or numerically ordered caseload list, select the Hrst. third, 
fifth, seventh, and ninth students with specific learning disabilities who have partic- 
ipated in the integration program model this school year. 

2. Record the individual standardized achievement test data (e.g., reading, written 
expression, mathematics) for 

• Spring 1991 and 

• Spring 1992 (when available) 

on the attached sheets for each of the selected cases on the attached form. 

3. Write your name and phone number on each form in the space provided. 

4. When the Spring 1992 test data are available, mail this information to the Project 
Staff in the provided envelop. 

If you have any questions, please contact: 

Dr. Cherry Houck or Ms. Sandra Dill 
SLD Research Project 
College of Education 
Virginia Tech 
Blacksburg, VA 24061-0313 
(703) 231-5269 



Thank You For Assisting with This Research! 



44S 
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1 



VIRGINIA TECH SLD RESEARCH PROJECT 
Individual Achievement Test Profile 



Subject Number Date of Birth 

Gender . Grade 

Race 

A. READING 



(Name of Test) 



Name of 
Subtest 


Date of Test 


Raw Score 


Percentile 


Grade/Age 
Stand* Score 





















































B. MATHEMATICS 



(Name of Test) 



Name of 

Subtest 


Date of Test 


Raw Score 


Percentile 


Grade/Age 
Stand* Score 





















































C. WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



(Name of Test) 



Name of 

Subtest 


Date of Test 


Raw Score 


Percentile 


Grade/Age 
Stand. Score 






























* 



44:) 
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Overview of Increased Intefrttion Eflbrti 
for Servliif Studento with Uarninf Dittbility 



Name of School: Maiy Can* Greer Eiementery School Contact Penon: P&tricia Lloyd 

2055 Lamb* Rd. 
Chadottesvilie, VA 
22901 

School DIvkloa: Albemarle County Public Schools Phone Number: (804)973-8371 

Facts Ahont Our School: 

School Setting : K-5 Suburban 

Socioeconomic Characteristics : Very Transient 



Racial/Ethnic Characterization : 10% minority students; ESL students included 
Total Students: 605 , 
Number of LP Teachers: 2 

Other Support Personnel: Speech/Language Pathologist 
Number of LP Students Receiving Services : 18 (1991-92) 
Our Intcgrh Sou Eflbrts: 



Pate We Began Our Increased Integration Efforts for LP Students : 1991-92 
Motivating Factors: 

- Large number of students at the 4th and 5th grade teveU who were in self-contained 

placement 

- Began to recognize need for LP students and parents to feel part of school and remain in 

home school. Attended the "On Common Ground" conference 
• Had administrators who were looking at the advantages and disadvantages of integration 

- Moved to a non-categorical model 

Goals: 

- To place students in "regular" settings 

- To give support to teacher so that everyone could benefit 

Preparation for Increased Efforts : Moat training was through onc-on-one conferencing and support. 
There was not a lot of training before program was initiated however syttem sent a team to William 
and Maiy for oooference. 

Initial Staff Reactiow: Some initia] reactions related to "turT issues. Staffreactioos were varied; they ranged 
from being pleased to disfavoring the integration model. Staff members were in favor of co-teadiing. 
LP teachers did not want to be seen as "aides." Some staffwere concerned that "numbers" rather than 
students' needs were driving the program. 

Impact on School Resources : A fulUime instructional aide was needed. The standard budget was increased 
and a general classroom was dedicated to the initiatiye and equipped with a computer. 

Impact on Policies/Operating Procedures : Special education referrals increased for 2nd and 3rd grades but 
remained the same at Ihe 4th and 5th levels in what is typically a "low referral" building. Program evaluation 
has been done informally thou^ use of a teacher survey and oral fee(fl>ack from parenU and teacbcrv. 

Planning for Integrated Instruction : ,See above 

Extent/Schedule: Team meetings were scheduled after school (2:30-3: 1 5) each Thuiiday. 
LP staff has attempted to meet problems as they arise. 
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Perceiyftd Adequacy: Chtrrcntiyjomt planning time is perceived «s inadequate. 
Need to have more tame for planning and to discuss problems. 

Instnictional Roles in Integrated Instniction: These wit) require negotiation each year to reflect studenU' 
needs. Ail pcrsoooel must be very flexible. 

General Education Teachers: The general education teacher delivers instniction and sets the 
standards for the class. 

LD Teachers: The LD teachers(t.e., special education teacfaen) provide ittstnictiooal support and 
sometimes serve as tnstnictiooal leaders. OneLOteacher has assumed responsibilities for a 
heterogeneous classroom and is engaged in activities to enhance studenU' acceptance and reduction 
of any stigma associated with learning disabilities (e.g., running the school store, teaching higher order 
thinking skiUs, etc.) 

Aides/Others: - 

Typical Instructional Adaptationg in Integrated Classroong: 

- Adaptation of SOL*s with decisions regarding the most important content and skills 

- Adjusted e)q}ectations while maintaining quality standards 

- Bo^ teachers provide ideas and materials for lesson 

to-School Availabilitv of Service Options for LD Students: Available as needed 



Oheervcd Impact oflncreased Integratton Efforts: 

Impact on LP Students: LD studcnu now have a more positive attitude toward learning and feel like 
they are pan of the school. The social acceptance of LDstudenU also has been very good. 

Impact on Staff: Staff members have been fiustrated with scheduling problems. Administrative support 
has been a positive influence. 

I mpact on Othen (e.g.. nofrdisabled. supfX)rt staff. etc.V No negative impact observed on noo-disabled 
students. 



OveraQ Impressions of Increased latcgratioa Efforts for Serving LD Students: 



- Increased integration creates a sense of community in the school and increases students' 

self-esteem 

- Shared teacher expertise 

Program Weaknesses/Continuing Needs 

- Model is ttme-coosuming and time constraints need to be considered in implementation 

- Need more oollaborativc planning 
' Need total staff support 

l^nrealized Goals : 

* More "true* teacher collaboration is needed along with the rteccssary planning time 

- Need for more staff preparation 

• Teachers need more time to learn and grow 

- Need for mora parent education 

- Having adequate oppoftunities for co-teaching 

Reconyendatlona for Repttcatlon EiacwlMtre: 

* Plan before making any changes 

• Talk to parents to "pave the way" 

• Develop a research -based Riodel 

- Be flexible 

- Obtain ooovnitmcnt from leaders (They must truly believe that everyone will benefit from 

this model.) 

* Consider inatiuctional needs of students 

-Develop a Aratcgy to deal with restsunce of staff members 
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- Kmp a cootinuum of options available; avoid a single service system 

- Take it slowly & work together 



EihlUti (If Miy): Frntl Draft of Special Education Services Task Force Recommendations. 
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Overview of Iiicrau«4 Intefrstkw Eflbrtt 
for Servtec StodeoU with UMiftC DtMMttkt 



NM»e M Sdml: Otter RKer CoiiUct Person: Bnwe Sheffcmun 

RLl 

Goode, Virginia 
24556 

SclMMl DMikMi: Bedford County Nwiken a03) 586-9210 

Facte AbiMt 0«r SdMMl: 

^^rtrvi Rural 

Soctoeconomic Characteritfica : Lower middle cUss 

RAcial/Etlwic Characterization : PredominanUy Caucasian 

Total StudcnU : 260 

Number of Cl nr*^ t.^/;4i^- n 

Number of LP Teacfacii: 1 

Other Sugport Pcnonnel : Regular ED. EMH, HI Preschool Handicapped 
Number of LP Students Rtceivin£ Setvicea : U (at beginning of school year) 
Omr IMefradoa Efforts: 

Date We Began Our Increased faHtgfation Efforts for LP StudenU : Spring 1991 
Motivating Factors: 

-Students with kamtngdisabtlitiec had a wide range of abilities but had been placed in the same 
LP class. There was dissatisfaction with the class configuration and content focus. 

-As LP students progressed, they lacked needed skills. The iotegraUoo 
model was initiated in an attempt to alleviate these problenm. 

Goals: 

- To make aU students feel a p«it of the regular cducatioQ classroom. 
-To take the labels olf qjcdal educatioa 

Ttr atf tit I^^Mfrrf* *^ hy nl^aininy cntitoli area knowledge. 

Preoaratioo for Increased Efforts : Special education adniinistraton and school Khnint^ratofs 
plamedanioMrviGe. lo the summer* the special education teachers rmI with general echication 
teachers to diacusa the MtepatioD effort. They wanted to keep studcnU on grade level as much 
aspOMible. IVcparatioii focused onjointptanung of goab and instructi 

Initial Staff Reactiow: Initially, general education teachers were apprehensive becauise some h^ 
no prtvious cxpericnc* teachmg ipectal needi students. A teache^ 
vviuoleerlobethespokespeiBonforthatr^- Teachers exprosed concern about meeting 
the nsadi of U> sludeitfs and about such ianiea as room Staring and roka in 
Taaohm abo wars oooosriied about not having enough pUnning tinie. 

timet on School Resoufoes: Oeoeral education teachers were given more assistance from 
an iMtmctional aide during one daa period. TbeLPteachernolongwhasaspectfk 
room but "floats" to various cUavDor;a. 

Impact on Policiea/Qpefatina Trticedufes : A modified pading scale was devek)ped for LP students. 
Sonx scheduling diffioukiea w«« eiqMrieiiced since H was hard for the LP teac^ 
all students. Althou|h approximately the sanKnunte of refcrrmU for spedaleAication were reo^ 
not as many ware sent on for foil evaluation. 



Planning for Integrated Instrvdion : 



4" 
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Extmnt/Sch^duU: Tbe p«ticip«tiag staff memben try to pUn coUabontively for at least 
one bourc^ week. 

p€rc€iv9d Adequacy: The joint planning time is pcroeived at inadequate. Teachea believe 
there ibould be mofc time for <kaling vnth "specifics" 

rlawronnii Abo, pUoning time should be buiH into the school day and Aould be king 
eooM|h for probkine to be resolved without interniptioos. Otherwise, the out-of-echool 
time needed can be ovcrwhcbmng and fiustrating. 



Instructional Roles in Integfited Instruction: 

Gtrttral Education Ttachers: General education teachers typically introduce tbe lessons 
and provide primary instruction. In some instances, the LD teacher and general education 
teachers ahemate roles during a lessoa 

LD Ttachers: • The LO teachers assumes a different role in the various classrooms. She 
works to illustrates ""easier^ or "differwt** ways of doing things. She assists all students 
in the clasvooms. In some instances, she may have a "pull-out" reading group. 

Aid€s/Oth$rs: 

Typical Instructional Adaptations in Integrated Classrooms: 

- Shortened assignments (e.g., a reduced number of spelling words) 

- Students may read on their level a couple of days each week 

- Use of molivatioruU materials (charts, smiley faces, etc) 

In-School Availabilitv of Serwce Options for LD Students: Other options are available. LD 
teacher may take ttudent to another location for instruciion, if needed. 



ObMnrcd iMpttct o/Iacrewd laicgnitlott EITorts: 

Impac* on LD Students : Respondents npoct mixed views regarding impact of 

integration on LD students. One individual reported that LD students now have 

increased self-eatecm and fed better about themaelvea in all areas. Others cite 

pocitive effects such as more social aooeptaooe and increased academic content knowledge. 

One teacher expresse d concern for a particular student who feels angry and 

fiuslrated in the tmemited dasffoom. This teacher is working with the class and this student 

to increase social acceptance. 

Impact on Staff: Has caused some changes in teachers' room assignments. 

I mpact on Others Ce.g.> noTHiiaabled. support st aff. etcV Sometimec, non-disabled students 
believe that they are being treated unfairly. They perceive that they may have to work 
harder for certain padet. Non-disabled students have progressed academically. 
They also have developed a greater understanding of iiidividuals and individual differences. 

OvcraO SaprcaaioM ofbscrtaaii Integratte Effort for SeiMng LD Stadents: 

• ; dminislraton are supportive and enthusiastic. 

- Most taachen believe that studcnu with Learning Disabilities will have 

incr caa c d setf<ateem and feet more tike contributing to the class. 

- Studeols who %voutd normally "fall through the cracks" will also get help 

- Two teachers working together add to the effecti vertess of instructionK 

- Students will learn first-hand that everyone is different 



Program Weaknesses/Continuint Needs 

- Teachers would tike to be better prepared for integration 

- General education tencben would tike won time for joint planning with the 

LD teachers 

> Teachers desired additional information regarding specific roles for planning and 
instnictiot« in the integrated classroom 

Unrealized Goals: 



ERIC 
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- AU to«k bftve not been cocnplctely realized 

- Some tcacben believe that iicidemtc gains were 
-Oeocral and LO teachers need more joint planning time 

- The LD teacher expreued a need for "more control" over entire icbool day 

FirniMfditlnM for Repicatkm ElaewlKre: 

- Visit other systems* prognuns and encourage othen to visit your program 

- Provide more opportunities for teadiers to observe collabccstive teaching 

- Make sive tiie LO teacher has a manageable workload Jt schedule 

- Educate parents about program 

- Eaooursge teachers to work cooperatively 
-Be flexible and patient 

EihiUtaCIfany): 
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Overview of lacreMed iBtefnOloM Efforti 
lorServini SMeats wttk UandMg DiiakUMct 



Nmm orScM: Liberty Hlch School Cootoct Vtnomx Dewitt Houk 

100 Liberty Miouteman Dr. 
Bedfofti, VA 24523 

School MvWoa: Bedford County Public Schools PhotteNonher (703)586-2541 

Fact! Ahoiit 0«r School: 

School Setting Rural 

Socioeconomic Charactemtict: Middle Cta» 



Racial/Ethnic Characterization : 12% African-American; less than IH Asian 

Total Students: 910 

Number of Classroom Teachcn : 52 

Number of LP Teachers: 4 

Other SuDooft Personnel : I TMH, 1 ED, Guidance Counselors, itinerant Speech and Language Pathologist 
Number of LP Students Receiving Services: 65-70 
Ov lategnrfte Eflbrte: 

Date We Began Our Increased Integration Efforts for LP Students : Began with previous principal in 1983 
Current efforts began four yean ago with implementatioa of teacher affirtinrf teams. 

Motivating Factors: 

- Eksire to keep students in their home school 

- To enhance students* aelf-eateem 

* To diminish thidcnti* feeling of isolation and being singled out from peas 

Goals: 

- To decrease the number of pull-out classes and increase inclusion and integratioG 
-ToassiMLDMudentstobesucoeKiulandtofeelmorea pait of the group 

- To provide the best education powble 

- To oukivale uodentandingof dtffercQoes 

- To inlcgritfe Aidenii ao tittt tfaiy are indistinguishable from others in 

Preparation for Increased Efforts : For cucrcoi efforts (199 1*92), a meeting was held at beginntng 
of the school year foUoM^ by individual conferencing between LP staff and general teachers. Looked 
at individual studcoli^ Mads with ttiiclured oomimMiicatiM 

Initial Staff Reactions: Staff OMmbcrs were very accepting in sonoe departments. MostgetKral 

educalioa taachcnbdicve that li> students diould be in reguUr class ifthey can do the vmk. Some are resistant 

OwiMmUytaachsw are poaitiva about placing LP students in inteyated classrooms 

Impact OP School Rawuroas: Need more materiah that are appropriate for LP studenis in general cUsarooms. 

Impact on Policiea/Doerating Procedures : $taffmembers think that number of referrals may increase. 
Grading rtandarJs should not be towersd, but teacheii should become more aware of ^ needi 
(with help from LP teacher and modiftcationi). Daily schedule has changed for LP teachers who are 
now going into general cUaaea. 

Planning for Integrated Inatructioo : 

Exfnt/Sch^duU: Joint ptaming ranged from common planning periods to unscheduled nteetings. 
Some teachen pass fnotm and converse informally during the school day as time permits. 

PtrctivdAikquacy: Most teachers expressed a need for more planing time while others reported the 
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pkflOMit time WM adtqiuoe. 



^mm-al Education Ttacheri: General educatioa tetchen have the re^wiwbUity to plan and 
'{each the clmn and to oommynicate with the LD tcacbcn. 

LDTMQchtrs: LD teacfacrt provick attistance to general education teacben 
andA»lcntiasneeded«andare in constant coimHinication with general teadm to review 
modificationi planned and to give feedback to the general dawooma tcacbcn. 

Aides/Others: - 

Tv r/ical Instructional AdapUtiooi in Integrated Classrooms: 

• Adjusted expcGtatioQS 

• Use of tape reoordert 

• Ahenaate or adjusted tests 
-Hii^gtited texts 

• Use of the buddy system 

- Organizational notebooks 

- Extended tame for teets and assignments 
-Tutoring 

In>School Availabilrtv of Service Options for LP Student ';. Pull-out is provided if needed. 

Ohaervcd Impact of IiKrtaacd Intefratlott Eflbrts: 

Impact on LD Students: Staff members report a positive effect on attitude toward school and karaing. One 
teacher cited Aideots!' increased pride in school work. Social acceptance is reported as fairiy good but 
some problcnv remaia Some feel it it better ifnon-disabledstudenU are unaware that a student bar ^earning 
dtsabitity. 

Impact on Staff: Integration requirea addttioruU paraprofessiocals. LD teachers will not always be 
available to teach content or puU-out program with new plan that is scheduled for implementation during the 
1992*93 school year. 

I mpact on Othen fe.g.. non-disabled, support itaff. ctc.^ : No impact reported for noo-diaabled peers or 
support staff. 



OvcraB InprcasioM of UcrcMed Integn^ EffToits for Serving LD StudcnU: 
Program Strengths: 



^ftKirT»q> continuing Needs 

• Reststaaoe of tome staff members to change and to engage in collaborative teaching 

- Need for bomogeneously grouped classes 

- Need for formal staff development 

• Would like to see inte^on of TMH students continued 

• ForaU LDatudeols to be able to read in order to be successful in cooteirt am courses 
RecoMMeadadoaa for lUpMcatSoa ElMWlMra: 



- Provide inaervice to all teacberi in Leaining Disabilities and methods for teachm 

teaming disabilitisa 
• Allocate sufficient time and support to implement program 

- Focus on oommunication and provide immediate responses to requests for assistance from 

regular claMToom teachers 

- Begin with cooperative teaching and move slowing into other clasvooms 



-The provision of additional assistance for the slow learners 
-Improved oommunication among school staff 
-Better preparation of student for real-life situations 
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Ovenicw of lacrcasH IntefritkMi Eflbrts 
for Scrviiif Studefttt wtth Uarainf DIttbitttka 



NMMorSciM«l: Otf«MaForatEfe»ettUfy School 



CoMtoct Penoa: 



Patricia Kreiber 
8600 FoTTOter Blvd. 
SpringfUed. VA 
22152 



SdMMlDivWoa: Fatifax County Public Schools 



PhoMNvMhcn 



((703)4514455 



Facts Ahoiit Ov School: 

School Sdtinc Urban 

Socioeconotnic Chsjactcristics : Middle Clau 

Racial/Ethnic Characterizatioo : 10-12% African-American; & snail percentage of Asian and VietDatnese 

ToUl Students: 650 

Number of Classrootn Teadien: 21 1/2 

Number of LP Teacfaers: 5 

Other Sucoort Personnel : 3 aidei, 1.5 oounselon, 1 reading teacher, ESLtcacfaen 

Our iMtefmtkMi Efforts: 

Date We Began Our Increased Integration Efforts for LP Studento : Spring 1990 
Motivating Factors: 



Preparation for Increased Efforts : Attended inaervioepro|raa)s provided by the oeotral office staff. 

Met with faculty membm fiom another acbooi that had tnoplct^^ 

previous year. Survcyad taschin regarding inainitreaniing and visited other school wi^ 

Involvad all staffnwmban in review and planntng. Fonned a site team and worked during the summer to 

develop a plan."Raoeivd a ssi ttancr from the oaatral office staff, when raq u eate d . 

Initial Staff Reactiona: Imtial reactions differed depending. Some staffmembers were wilting to try this 
new appmch vnthout haaitatioo while others feK they should make changes because they were expected to o so. 
Scvml staff oMmbcn e^^ressed concern reUted to the ainoum of work involved atKl some "tur^ 
voioad." 



-More ooflaputsw are aeaded and additional space would be hdpfiil. Sometimes, open classroom 

are loud and cause AkieoU to be easily distracted. Larger roooK would create space for smalt group work. 
-Naad to oooCamie staff devtiopmsot efforts. 

Impact on PolicieaX)Defiting Procedures : Monitoring procedures basically follow the lEP. Goals need to be 
added to assist with implementation in g^ncvml classroom setting^. Referrals do not seem to be affeded by 
integration except that the LO teacher is now in the general claswooms and can observe studena with hi^ risk 
behavior such as ADHD. 

Planning for Integrated Inrtruction : 



- Cardinal Forest was selected as a pilot school for the integration project 

- The principal and LD teachers were interested in providing a different type of service; one that 

utilized instructional strategies appropriate for LD children 



Goals: 



- To improve Klf-esteem by integrating LD students into a heterogeneous group 

- To provide rok models for appropriate leaning and social behavior 

- To reduce the slipna of "puU-out" programs 
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Exs»nt/Sch4dul4: Joint pUnisg time u avaiUbk Mood^ 

forpUaninc). Odier pUiMiing time Usoug^ before acfaooUdur^ I£P cmfefeocc* «ad oo teacher 
wofkdayw. OoewMicpUiii are developed by ^ndekvel. 

p€rctiymiAd9quacyi JcLa planning time ii petvcived a» imdcKpufe. One reipoodeat luggceted that 
nibnitutis mt^ be UMd to free teacher for plaoning. 

Instnictiona] Rolea in Integrated fagtnKtion: 

G^tHral Education T4achtrs: Re^Modentt todicated that the geaeri] educatioo teachers are 
re^Maaiblc for teaching tEMMt of the timet. 

LDTeachers: U) teacheri moiaitor ^ provide aHernative inetructiooa] ilrategi OneLD 
teacher reported that (he fcoeral ciaMTooin feacfacri plained the Iciiocv 

Aid9sX)ihers: Asdci do tome planning and, totoe initanwt, engage in tmall group inetructioa 

Typical Instructional Adao<atior» in Integrated Classroorm: 

- £)qpectalioQ> are pcrsc^tzed 

- Gerierdly the same aiftgnnKnti are used bift expectatiocis are modifiod 

- Modifications are made in length of assagnmeot 

- Taping locturcs and books 

- Use of overhead prpjedors for imtruction 

- Paired reading 
' Reading aloud 

In^School Availabilitv of Scivioe OptionsJbrLP Students: The Learning Lab is a "pull-out* support optiort 
Co-teaching occurs in the general classroom. 



Ohaervc4 Impact of Increased latefrailoa Efforts: 

Impact on LP StudenO: Attitudes towanl school and leaniing have improved for the tnajorit^ 

Most have ascoae of acoocnpUsfaroeot when completing class assignments even if their quality in not as good. 

Most are more satisfied bei^g with the larfe group. Improvement in acadsmicperfocmaooe also is reported. 

^'"p*gt o» ^ f^flP This is the first year some teacheri have had students vvithlesnung disabilities 
clamrooov. LD teachers have felt a Uttk overwhelmed. The number of students in the Learning Labs has 
increased. 

OvcraB ImpreaskHM afl»crtsai< lategralkw Eflbrts for Serving LD Stwfe«ls: 

Program StpaTrtyi 

-The intcgnOioo model allows LD stuiknts to get the "best of both wock^ 
*LD teacher cao get a better overaU picture of the child's fimctioriing 
-The LD studsots' self estssm and ability to socialize are improved 

Program WcakneMea/Continuina Needs 

»Increaaid number of students in the general clasaroom who are not counted on the class rolls 
-Inadequate time for planning and scheduling 

Unrealized Qoak : 

•Cooosn reprding. "Have I done enough?" 

-Need for real teaming next year to include oo-planntng and oo-teaching 

- Need "buy-io" by staff at every level 

RtrommitidaHoM far RepOcatte ElMwkere; 

-Be realistic 

- Have fuideUnca that are flexible 

- Learn from othsn* esqwienoea with the model 

-Obtain teachers^ commitment to the model at the outset of the initiative 
* Oct the parsQts involved. 

- Omsider using a Mrorig mentor or volunteer ptopwiL 
-Emphasize oommunication 

- Be opm-minded and flexible 
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BEST COPY /IVAyBLE 



Overview oflncnmtd IntcfratkMi EfTorti 
Scfvtef Staccato wMi Umfaic MmUIMm 



Nave of SckMl: CWflterbrook E teiw i tit y Cotttect PcrKMi: Heteo Davis. Princtptl 

1753 Kirby Road. 
McLouu VA 22101 

SdKMlDlvblMi: Fairfax County Public School flMMNaMWr (703)336*3200 



Facta Abmrt Oar SdMol: 

School Setting Suburfaaa 

SocH>ecotK)micChafacteristica : S5-95S ofparenUbold gniduate desrecs 

Rjctal/Ethnic Charactcrizatioo : 86% Caucasiaa 7% Asian, S% Hispanic, 2% Afiican-Amcncan 

ToCal StudenU : 400 

Number of Clasgoom Teachers : 14 

Number of LP Tcachets : 4 

Other Suoooft Personnel : Counselor, U'brarian. music and P.E. teachers 
Number of LP StudcnU Receiving Scrvicts : 54 



Oar iMtefralioa Eflbrts: 

Date We Began Our Increased Intetration Efforts for LP Students : Januaiy 1990 
Motivating Factors: 

- Warned to move students back to their home schools 

- Parents of students v/ith disabilities wanted students with non-disabled children 

- Wanted to increaae students' setf-csteem 

- Staff kiMw county was moving toward integration and wanted to give it their best effort 

Goals: 

- The main goal was to increase academic success for students 

- To icrvt U> iludenu at home-based school 

• To oahanoc asoK of belongmg among LD students 

Preoaration for increased Efforts : The school fonned a site-based team that included general education 
teacheri, special educatioQteacfacn, and fup|XVtMaff(e.g^ the Ubrarian^ The team mrt over 
the fluovner on a voluntary basis to develop an implementation plan. The plan has been revised 
pcfiodicaUy dtpndifig upon student and school needs. 

Initial Staff Reaction : At fust, the adjustment was difiicutt; especially the issue of clessroom ownership. 
Owail, the teachers believe that all StudenU benefit One teacher has been impressed with the quality of 
inilwtion 

bwiact on School RcMurccs : Central administrator believes that there will be a need for inore LP teachers 
to keep Aident/tcacherratioa down. Some money will be saved on transportatioa Teachers have gained a 
grclw varifty of tCThk^ itntfgitt Several respondenU report a need formore training and inacrvioe 
support Tb«t«Miocrna«ioMd for oornputers due to the increased severity 
i n t eg r a ted. 

In»act on Policies/Doerating Procedures : The number of special eAication referrals has decreased among 
older «u6cnts. Among younger Aidcfits, referrals have renuunad about the aanw. One raipondem reported 
that the daily schedule is now "exciting and different" Many resource students now rsctivt more dtrert 
■Mlruction in nsadsd oootent areas due to integrattoa 



Planning for Integrated biitivcUoo: 
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Exttnt/SchtduU Joint PUmning: PUnnmg U done wfaenevw po«nbk (before school during lu^ 

aftcracbool). a mm formal typg nf plannmy tAV« pUag nn UniwUyi tts <t«4y 1 



Ptrcti^ Adequacy: Almort «U respottdeoU repotted the need for more jobt plaoDing time. 

IiMtructiond Rolci in Integrated InrtnicUon : 

Gtmral Education Teacherr . A variety of instnictiooal roles were reported by gsnersi educatioo 
teachers. Some teachers take turns with LO teacher serving as the lead** teacher at titnea. One 
reymdeot indicated that the general cducatioo teacher is respoosibk Tor moat of the grading. 
Other tcachsrs shared oo-tsacfaingres^ODStbUitics with the LD teacher, depending upon who fcH 
moet oocnfoftable with the oootenL 

LDTtacherr), The LD teachers often alternated with gmra] education teacfaen. At tiroes they 
serve as lead" teacher and at other times they monitor studeou' work. One LO teacher wodced 
more with small groups and focused on study and organization skills. 

Aidei/Othtrs: The reading resource teacher helps in the classroom. The guidance coumelor wocks 



with students in the classroom on social skills. One aide monitors students* work during reading. 



Tvptotl Instructional Adaptations in Integrated Classrooms: 

- Use of heterogeneous groupings 

- Incorporation of computers as instructional tools 

- Facilitatiog acoen to class notes 

- Use of manipulatives 

^ Allowing extra time to complete assignments 

- Use of books on tape 

-Use of lower level reading material. 

- Incorporation of visual aides in lessons 

• Use oif role playing and real- life problem solving 

In-School Availabilitv of Servioc Options for LP Students: PuUnxit program available for younger students. 
Co-teaching and integrated classrooms available at all levels. Direct instruction by LD teacher can occur in 
re^ilar or separate classroom. 



Obeervcd Impact ofbtcreaeed bitcgralkm EfToris: 

Impact on LP Students : LO students' standardized test scores have been improving. Their motivation to 
learn baa increased and they are socially accepted in the integrated classroom. They now feel like they are 
part of the school. Mo« teachers fepocted positive results in all areas. 

Impact on Staff : Overall general education, teachers feel that integration has had a positive in^wct 
LD teachers feel that more planning time is needed. General education teachers report that they 
have gained a greater variety ofteaching strategies, and LP teachers report that they have gained 
a greater knowledge of oontenL 

Impact on Othen fe.g.> non*disabled sutnwri «*«fy, General Education teachers report that 
noo-disabled students are positive in regards to attitude, satisfaction, and academic wcceas in integrated 
daaarooms. One rsspoodeitt ciqjrened concern that the class seems less focused because of the slower pace. 

Overal Impreaskwe af lacreased laCegrattott EflorCs for Sening LD SdideiiCs: 

Fr?*mBi yrffifthi' 



• All students benefit 

- Students can nmain in their home schools 

• Staff membcfi gain peater knowledge of content and strategies 

- ExoeUeot teacher willingness to work together 

- Skills of rsaouroe teacher are being used with all students 

- Cfaws a tmn i phcf* is more conducive to learning 



Program Wcakr^esses/Continuing Needs : 

- Lack of planning time (joint and individual) 

• Need for additiofia] computer! 

- Scheduling problems 

• Need for reduced class sizes 
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UorolizedOo^k: 



• NMd for ad^iUtfoiii for «U LD studenU 

• RrogrcMfor aU LD itiMknIs, ev«n those with severe disabilhiet 

I Ibr RtpttcatkNi EiicwtMrc: 

• Go slowiy, ipcod 4 lot of time in tnuninc 

- Include feoenU education earty on in planning and program development 

• HoM frequent meeting for site teame and school staff 

• Have a oonetileat master acbeduk 
-Work out icbeduling conflicts 

- Have a flexible program design dependent on student n^teds 

- Get all staff members involved 

- Provide information to students about program changes 

EiklUts (If«7): 

Cheeteriirook Elementary School Networic: Minion Statement and Objective 
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Overview of tocrctfcrf UtefnitkMi Eflortt 



NttwoCSdwol: C«UBarWr CoaUct Penoa: Dcbnt Hodge 

RtS, Box 220 
MedoiiicsvUle, VA 23111 



ScIm)oI DivWos: Hanover County Public School pboae Nambcn (S04) 730-3312 

Facte Abovt 0«r SciM>ol: 

School Setting Suburban 

Socioeconomic Characteristics : Middle Clam - (No ChapCer I) 



Racial/Ethnic Charactf ^-g^^ifMr* 1% Asian, 13-15% African-American 

ToUl Students: 722 

Number of Classroom Teachen: 30 

Number of LP Teachers: 3 

Other Suoooft Personnel! ED, EMR, Remedial Reading. Guidance. Itinerant 
Speech/Language, Vtsially Impaired 

Number of LP Students Receiving Services : 42 



Oar ImUgntiom Eflorts: 



Pate We Began Our Increased bitegralion Efforts for LP Students : Mid Spring oflast year and 
beginningof 1991-92 school year vrith very preliminary pUnningbefun in 19S9. 

M'^'^il tf Factofs: 

• Efforts began as part of the statewide "Systems Change** project 

• Given hi^ priority by the division Superintendent 

- Saw a need for kas isolation of LP students 

- Coneidered the integration model as an opportumtiei for enhanced social skill development 

Goals: 

• For all LP students to remain in general education cUmcs and have the support they 

need to be suoceHful 

-To provide opportunity for the LP and general education teachers to fee involved in 
ooUaborativi teaching 

- To provide ao information btM to asstAteMbers in implementing integration 

• To allow individual school facilitiet to develop a personalized plan for increased integration 

- To aenst LP students in dealing wiu; real life situations they will encounter as adults 

Priafation for I nc reaae d Efforts : Formation of a division level intepatioo team and an on^ite 
orbuildi^tewslieamateAchsGhooL At Cold Haihor« an inservioe was held in Fall 1991. 
Two videotapes were shown and written information was shared Repraeentatives from the team 
net with Iheir Wvel to ptao and share. 

Inhifl ?^ Reactions: Reactions were varied. General education teachers were 

conosmed about the amount of time the LP teacher would be available. LP teachers were ooncenied 

about the finite number ofboun in a day. Administraton were supportive. 

Impact on School Reeourees: Impact on daily schedule: general education teachers felt they lost 
flexibility. Sonc nnpondsnlsfidt they were being asked to do doubk work and others feh their work 
load wae impoesible given the number of hours available. 

Imnact on Policies/Operating Procedures : The integration efforts have forced general education 

and LP taacttemo look at individual studenu and to work together. Scheduling has becoow complicated. LP 
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that the tochmi aod oca-unlnictor load it too difficult 

vritliout odniMiitMioc 

in>i»ing fey Integrated !igtmrti<^^ 
Exttnt/ScimhiU: Before and alter school. 

PerceivtJ Adequacy: PlanDingttine is perceived u inideqiiate. Some staff 
mcmbccY feh they could do a better job with more pUin^ 

Instmctionai Rolea in Integrated Instruction: 

General Education Teachers: The claaroom teacher is viewed u the lead 
teacher. 

LD Teachers: The LD teacher functions as a support (e.g„ assisting with mataials, adding 
to tnatructioo, offering dtfiemt itrstegies). 

Aidei/Others: -Aid« and volunteers are used as tutors but not for diract imtnictioo. 
Tvoical Instructional Adaptationa in Integraied Classrooms: 

• Sboftened assipimcats 

- Individual and mall ffnoup instruction 

• Use of larfer print 

- Use of ahcroate reading aeries. 

• Use of manipuUttvee 

• InitnictioQ ia all modalitica 

• Teats taken in LD claasroonas 

• Variation in pace 

• Explicit teaching of study and organization skills 
In^School Availabtlitv of Service Options for LD StudenU: Yei 

Obaervcd laipnct aC iMCrenstd Iniefralloa EflbrCa: 

Imcact on LD Students: Positive impact Academic succea is better. One respondent felt it depended on the 
individual and how well he/she was able to mix. Seems to be harder for 5th graders. 

Impact on Staff: Some LDteftchen are leas protective oftbeirLD students. Some 
general education teachers reported less fear or uncertainty in working with LD students. 
Others have feh stress due to lack of dear plans. 

I mpact on Othen (e.g.. non-disabled suppott staff. etcV Non-disabled students have benefited 
from having additional teachcn in the classroom who can give additional help when needed. 
Differant ttalcgiaa have worked for all studaots. 

Ovcral IipnwiiM •f hif rtaarf Iwlegratfaa fJOofU ffar Sarvfcig LD SMesIa: 

PrommStimtha: 

• LD studcsHs fee) more accepted and included 

• The LD Mudcols are DO longer stereotyped 

• Ganaral daarooa taacfaen are more awareneas of children's unique needs 

• LD taacbrn have gained a better understanding of genera] education StudenU 

• More team work baa developed 



• Fiacal ooiulraiats 

• Inadequacy of planning time 

• Large cla« aize 
.Scfaadulmg 

Unrealized Goals: 

• To have all children tnchtdad and accepted 

• To have more ootlaboration with all specialists 

• Consislancy in carrying out plana 
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• RmIiza that fconl Mlucfttioa teachers may perceive LD ctudenU are not 

fctting Mfw scrvicat 

- Sunt iUff 4fevtlo|iiiMiA two yean before implementaUoci 

- Have » tnaitcr plan m mtod 
-IndudcpawntaattdooiiTOWityinthcpUiBungcffocti 

* Be fvvpared to acknowledge the need for roor« pers^^ 

EiMUts(ira«7): 

HanovurCouoty Public Schools: Intetrated Educational Oppoftuaitiea For AU StudeoU 
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Overview of Incraacd UtefnttoM EfTorti 
for Scrvlns SeuJents with LcmlMg DteaUiiltot 



NaneofS^ool: HMidltoa Holnes SdMol 



SdMMlDlvMoa: iCiiig William CouoCy Public ScbooU 
Facts About Our SdKMl: 



Schoo! Setting : Run] 
Socioeconomic Chancteristics : Fanning; wide disparity from very poor to wealthy 
Racial/Ethnic Characterizatioo : 35% Africao-Amer'tcan and les than 1 % Asian 
ToUl Students: 704 
Number of Classroom Teacheis : 47 
Number of LP Teadiets: 4.5 

Other Support Pcnonnel: I EMR, 1 TMR, 0.5 ED, Related Service* (Speech, OT and PT) 
Number of LP Students Receiving Services : 53 



Our latefratloB EfTorti: 

Date We Began Our Increased Integration Efforts for LD Students : Cunent LD program began about eig^ 
yeanafo. IflCemttioa efforts began Fall 1991. 

Motivating Facton: 

• Desire that students with learning disabilities be len isolated 

• View that tfiidfnts with learoing disabilities can leani from their peers and need to be expottd to 

models 

> Some students with learning disabilities who were receiving consultative services needed collaborative 
teaching for support 

• Many non-disabled students also could receive help 

Goab: 

- To rctuns Aidcots with leanung disabilities to the genera] classnxm as soon as pom 

• To create an cnviroameot where all sntdcntt are accep ted by everyone in the school oommunity 

Preotration for Incrcaaed Efforts : A staff de v elopment pioyam was planned and implemented for all school 
staff by the special education staff. Literature was shared and information from ctasMt and oonferenocs 
****n*Tif Staff has woriced together on integration efforts and through the child study committeei. 

Initial Staff Reactions: General dasvoom teachers would weloooie support from the LD teachers in their 
^ff ifhiw^ — m>p4aaciMBg taAs. 

Impact OP School Rcwurocs : Created a special education de partn iem and appointed a department bead 
Scheduling has been affected. Some flexibility has been lost with integration. Increased caseloads have caused 

Impact on Policies/Operating Procedur w: More collaboration is needed between LD and general education 
teachcn regarding gri^ 

Planning for integrated Instruction: 

Extent/ScheduU: Majority of planning occurs during the lEP process. Unscheduled planning 
oocura during the day and before and after school. 
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Contact Person: Douglas L Childers 
RL l,Box96 
King William. VA 
23086 

PImmm Nnnber: (g04) 769-33 16 



P0rc€iv9dA(hquacy: PUnning time i$ perceived *i being tiwVKpute for the level of pUaung needed 
to meet Aidcotf* ipecid Deeds aod to ooordioate tm^^ 

In^nictiooal Rolet in Intcflrtted Inrtmctk^- 

General Education Teachers: General education teachers make modtficatioo ai needed and tequert 
Aippoct when needec'. 

ID Teachers: LD teadicn provide supplonenta] uMtruction for ooocepU and support for general 
classroom teachers. 

Aides/Other: ^ 

Typical Imtnictional AdapUtioos in Integrated Classrooms: 

- Shortened assipimeats such as reductions of spelling list 

- Use of buddy system 

- Use of manipulativcK in math instruction 

- Use of typewriter or word processors 

- Aooen to taped books 

• Useof study guides for lectures 

- Variation in inatnictional pace 

fav^chool Availability of Service Options for LD Students : Self-contained, resource, and oorwiKation services are 
available to serve students. 

Obaerved hmpmei of laereMed lategratkMi Eflbrts: 

Impact on LP Students: LD tiudents* attitudes have improved. Students come to school with a clearer 
idea of claswoom expectations. Social acceptance also is good. LD studenU are expected to do what others 
do with neocBsafy modificatiocK. 

Impart on Staff: 11) teadwn are going into horocrxMms and providing effective moriitoring. Some teachers 
fear increased caseloads may occur because ofprognun changes and that this will be overwhelming. 

Impact on Others (e.g.. non-disabled, sup port staff etc.) : No impact on non-disabled studenU was repotted. 
Qpc fcspnodcnt stated thai nntwiitthkd students arc accustomed to being with LD student in other activities. 



OveraB fanpreaaioM of lAcmaed Integration EflorU for Serving LD SMento: 

Program Strengths: 

- Teachcfs are caring and sensitive 

- Self-oontained ttidcnU arc being moved into the genenil classrooms and to the resource program 

- Claaroom integration is taking place as much as possible 

Program Weaknessea^Continui ng Needs 

- More staff devek)pment is needed 

•* Staff members need to ofaacrve in other systems using the integration model 

- Need more communication between general and special education persomel 

- Convincing parsots that their child can be suoccastul in regular classroom 
R rr i m i r n i a tt eM Ur ReplkXId^ Ekewhere: 

- Make sure the student is ready to be integrated 

- Provide needed support to general education teachers 

- Involve parents 

- Develop open oommunication among all who are involved 
ExUbks(irany): I£P Modificatioos List 
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Ovefvlcw of UcreMMl Itttetrmtioa Efforts 



NaMe»rSckool: ICImc WIBImi Staior Hifh Contact PeraMi: HanyRippeon 

RLU Box 401 

^ King William, VA 230S6 

Sckool DMMkom: King WUUam Public Scboob PtMne Nianlien (804) 769-270S 

Facts AbMit Ov SdMMl: 

School Scttinc Ruril 

Sociooconomic Charactcri>tic» : Broad range from disadvantaged to middk clais and wealthy. Area is abedroom 
oomnuaity for RidHnood and Hanover County. 

Racial/Ethnic Characterization : 65% Cauca si a n , 30% Afiican-Amcricsa S% Indian 
Total Students: 4SS 

Number of Teadicfs: 4 Cross Categorical 
Other Support Personnd:: 3 EMHtcachers 
Number of LP Students Receiving Services: 30^ 
Ov iMtefradaa Effisrts: 



"•^^^Tfi m n py rlpcp ^sedlntetnttion Efforts for LP Students : Fall 1991 
Motivating Facton: 

• Pesire to increase tocial Aills of LP students 

• A good plan presented by the lEP coordinator 

• Incrsaaed iirtcgratiott was bdicvsd to be a better way to meet tfudeoi neede 

- To better integrate LP students and to help students who are not ciMsificd as LP 

- To offer more individual attention by having two teachen in the ctaisrooro 

- To increase rtudcnti^ learning and achievement 

Preparation for increased Eflbrts: Hav« provided two in-service progrsnis. Also, two teachers visited another 
county that is imptciDeatiofiDiegratioQ efforts. Some staffmcoibcn are attending cUsms at William 
and Mary in tte fBsouroe oocMuking teacher propauL 

Initial Staff Reactions: Special education director *paved the way.* Syjteni is using site^Mscd maoagemeot. 
Classroom teachsrs are very supportive. Ail volunteered to be cooperative teacher next year (1992-93). 
LD tsachen also were receptive. 

Itnpa^ on School Rasoufoes: Saves on classroom space but requires a tot of Maff development sod 
a^dspHi scheduling. 

!fmMtMfffilffli^^?Wll P** Praoeihifes : Refenak have been about the same over the last two years. 
RvpoBdwIi wqpeolad tfaim to go down. 



Emnl/Sch0duy: There is no formal joint planning time. The modi fi ca li o n s sheet is e^qOained 
tothegsneraladbci^ teacher. LP teacher provides help with reeearch paper. PUnningoocun 
when needed. Next year hope to aasifp two LP teachcfs to nth grade English. Hopetohave 
oommoa planning period. 

Ptrttiv^d Adequacy: LP and general education teachers need more time to plan together. 
Now planning occun through notes and periodically in oonferertces at end of grading period. 

Instructional Roles in Integrated Inetniction: Administrator will insist that it be a true partnenhip. 
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TvDictI Imtmrtrntf ! A^tfkw in Intetrited Clawrooim: 



• Extended tone for taU or tfttg^snenU 
- CoopcnOivt letraisg ynoMps 

• Sbortmd aKtfnmcote 

• Stiideot ooirfiffocing 

• Cboioe for project or product 

• Some vviatioQ io pftoe 

In-ScfaoolAvdUbaitvofS<fvic»Optiotitfo^ Yet 

Obeervcd laipACt oflacrtMti lalefrattoB Eflbrts: 

Impact of LP Stud<ntt> Inyovcfntt^ m icif retfinn hai been dramatic. Juit graduated the 6nt aelf- 
oootaioed LD tludcat SucceH olUa depeoda oa the individual AideciL Hc/Ae needa to be "booked" iaio 
aomeOunf inordertofocua. TeacfaeraobaervedooeatudembesizininctotalkincUaafortbefirittiaK. 

lnw»ct of Staff: None reported.. 

Impact <^Othcn fee., non-disabled, aipport staff, etc.) Reipocxknta do not want to "water down" 
curriculum next year. Mottoftbetfudents know each other, therefore the impact of tntesnUioa on 
non-diaabled itudenta may be mininuU. 

Ov«ra iMprcaaioM of I«creMed Intefratioa Efforta for Scrvfaif LD Stadents: 

• lEI^ are dear and modificationa delineated 
TWim Weaknewea/Contifluing Needa 

• Regular teachcn oould be better tnfonned about needi of LD studeoto 

• No Kructured time for ooUaboratioa 

• More oollaborative teacfaias it needed 

• An aide would be beipful to cover daaaea for meetingi 

• bt a puU out prograin, the taaciier beocHMt v«y ck)«e to the atudeola 



Unretlized Goals: 

• Need to fet plana formalized for inacrvice activilMs 

• Fuid out bow curriculum needs to be modified to include strategies for teaching 

- Collaborative tenGh>k< ia need 

Rfrt—BfiariaifcrRtplkaltoa ElacwWre: 

- Genera] and apacial oducatoni amat be ooovinoed and have the desire to place LD 

Aukolt in yeoeral education cUaroofDt. 

EiUUtaafMiy): 
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Overview •f tecraMml IsCefratkNi EfToHs 
for Serytet Stu^cH with UMliit DhthMMw 



NaMe of SdMol: 0>Vfai< latemedfate Coatoct Perm: Jamci CvoU Smith 

3229]Ro«d 
RoMokc; VA 24012 

SckooiDKfate: RoMokeCfty FlMNieNanWn (703)991.2651 

Fftcts AkMrt Ov School: 

School Setting ; Ufhui 

Socioeoooomic Ch>ricUfijtic» : 50% Free Lunch 

Rjciil/Ethnic Characterization : 35*36% AfiScan-Amcrican 

Total Studente: 175 

Nwubct^ Clasarooin Teacheis : 7 

Number of LP Teachers: 1 

Other Support PenofMid : 1 EMH, I ED 

Number of LP Students Receiving Setviccs: 19 



Ov brtefTBlloM Effoffte: 

Date We Bean O^T Ip^rcaicd Intetratioo EfTocts for LP Stu<tenti : Some LP atudenti were being 
mainatrMOMd previously. Increaiedcfiroftstowardinle|x^oooocufTedthityear(1991*1992). 

- IVindpa] wu awue the trend towanl intepatioo and wanted to prepare the Mw^^ 
for theae chances 

• Strong belief in Mrving students in the general classroom for improved self-esteem 
> To reduce atignia of puU-out program 

• To raiie test soorea and improve education of all students 

• To increase aoocpCanoe of LD studsots in regular classes 

• To provide the noit supportive aducatiooal and social •nvironmsnt for 

aU studsots 

Preparation for increased Efforts : Moat staffdeielopmsnt has been one-ocwmeoonfcrsacing between 
staffmaoaben. One fonnal insarvior program v/as provided at the begimtng of the year. The resource LP 
teadMr has asrv^d as prinaiy trainer. Principal facilitated tntegratioo, cooperative teaching, 
sni liiiTlf IsngpirgT inrtnTrri^ — tTni Together these efforts have supported the iots^ation efforts. 

In'iti*' ^ff i^^rtiiM' Teacfeers report that this initiative has been dtilicuh as all new things tend to be. 
Soros are cyan and aomeaie resistant Somegencral education tcachen report a lack of confidence for working 
with LO studsots. LDtaadwrhasbasoaositivtforoe. 



Impact OB School Rewwost: One aensrsl education teacher reports itudent gains ahhoufh the has 
relied on aide Mid LDlaachsrlbr help. Impact depended upon the individual teacher. Soosaitaffmsmbsn 
ejyrtaisd oooosras regsfdiog iastnictional ipaoe 

Impact on Policiea^Onefatina Procedures: Daily scheAiles ha\« changed. LD teacher schMhiles 
around gHMral i laasmnm schtihiisi This is very difficult and requins much flexikMlity. 

Planning for Irtearaiedinatiuction: . 

Exttfit/Sch04iule: Joint planning time variec rsnging from daily joinft planning to very tittle, 

P0rceiv4d A4»qHacy: Joint planning time was perceived as inadecpiate and very 

^ fii-OiMaiMl ^ ' »^ 
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tifioc wfan ici whi V o d between 3:30 -5:30 pm Tlut lack of pUmingtiiae v the bigye* 
"bone of ooomiiQa" 



liMtnirfional Rolci in Intetrited Instruction: 

General Education Teachers: UsiuUy repoftcd to be the initnictioiul leader. 
Some tnietcvn teaching reported by one general educatioo teacher. Some teachers 
provide « oofiy of kMOQ plant to LD teacher and aide and they help to adapt Icnoo^ 

LD Teachers: Anirtt individual LP itiidmti, offers afteroalive <rategiet for 

imtruclioQ, and mooitort student underrtanding of asignoieats. Frg^gft in <T-trarhing in wnmr 

toftanoea. 

Aides/Others: FoUows adaptatiooi and rotates around the rooin astiAiog itudents 
who need help. 

Tvpic^ lmtntf4|o^ ^^tfuKstiom in Intcgrsted Clanrooim! 

- Provide muttimoda] ipeUins material 

- lite ihoilcfied aMipimeiits (ex. 7-g words instead of full liK) 

* Employ whole la ng uage iartroction to accommodate for diffcreooe in leaniingpace 

- Um cooperative learning groups 

> Uie of maniputatives in math instruction 

li»-SdK)ol Availability of Service Options for LP Students: Offer puU-out services as necessary 
usually because of students* inappropriate behavior. 



OWervcd impmet of lacraMtf latcgrvIlM Efforts: 

Impact on LD Stxidenti: Overall positive but attitude varic by grade level. Young 

children do not seem aware of difference. Social aooeptanoe is repotted as favorable. Academic 

suocsM is vsry positive. 

Impact on Staff: LD teacher reports integration hu enhanced her professtooaldevelopmeaL She 
hasgoneto aUtratniiigc^qwrictKesavailabkduritig last two years. School has asked for ad^ 
next year. Some general teachers report that tWey sometimes wish for a "little puU-out time" due to 
stiidcnli* dianipting bdiavior. 

I mpact on Others f e.g.. norwdtsabled nxvoort «'aff, )• Some staff oMmbers feel it is more 
difficult to integrate ED students because dassroom teachers feel 'overwhelmed*' by them. 



OvcraB lip r is at oM oflBcrcMcd IiOegratkHi Efforts for Serving LD StudenU: 

Program Strengths: 



- A oommitted priocipa] wilUagto take risks 

• A oomprebcostve imtruftional program which integrates oooperstivt 

learning, whole language iostniction. and inclusion of special education students 

Program Weaknesses/Continuing Needs 

- Large pcroMlage of q>ecjal education students per grade level and few gsncral education classroom 

• Stale rsoommsnded case loads are too high 

• Timeisaprobkm. Need more for planning and sharing 

UnrselizedOoals: 

• Amptanoe of all students in the regular classroom 

" Need ibr more co-taaching and more multi-sensory teaching in the 
dassroom 

• Reduotkm ■ oaee toad for teadm io LD itudeiils are not seen as an extra bunka 
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for ReHlcattMi ElMwfcerc: 



• Cmit in iMttiitlkM of ooonuokation between gmrt] and ^>ecU] educatioo tMcfaen 
to avoid iDi«H)d«iUDdiDg or "tuH** Uttlci 

- Provide fitcd Mippoft for addhioitt) Jdes and other RMU^ 

- Study carefully and prepare teacfaen 

- Proceed slowly and doot initiate too mtich at one time 

EiUMaOfany): 

Roanke City Public Schools: Oakland loUnnediate School's Student Support Referral 
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Overview of IncreasH Intetrittoa Eflbrtt 
fiN* Senrtef Staiestf UmiRg DteUlltkt 



Nmm of School: Marios RtfliSclKMl CoaUcCPcnoa: Mr. Jim R. SuUivaa 

$4SSU^Slnet 
Marion, VA 243S4 

SdMol Dtv1ilo«: Smyth CouoCy Public Schools nMMwNvnWR (703)713-4731 

Facti AkMt Ov SdMol: 

School Setting : SuburtMo/nira! 

Socioeoonomic Characteristics: Mixed; greater number of lower SES 

Racial/Ethnic Chancterization : 97-9S% Caucasian; 2% A&icati>American, some 
Hispanici/Aiiana 

ToU3 Students: 920 

Number of Clasgoom Teachers: 55 

Number of LP Teachen: 2 

Other SuDooit Personnel : 2 EMH teachers 

Number of LP Students Receiving Services: 62 

0«r iBtegradoa Efloffto: 

Pate We Began Our Increased Integration Efforts for LP StudenU : LP progran evolved fi«n 
study skills nmediatioa in 1977 to a full continuum of services seven to eight yean afo. 
Pro-am has maintained stability for last few years. No reocot school efforts to alter what is oouidered 
to be a suooeesful program. 

Motivating Factors: 

- Mu<^ earlier, found that tetf<>ontained LP StudenU vi4io bad not been ii^ 

education claaset were unable to handle general education clasvoom even for electivca. 

-Also found that ielf<oatained LP students were unable to work with large peer group and they 
lacked needed social skills. This ted to earlier changes to cuntot resouroe model and cluster 
-grouping efforts. 

Goals : 

-To have aU special education atudenU enrolled in work study program by the junior year. 
-To improve reading aiMl study skills. 



Initial Staff Reactioni : Curraitly attitudes vary ranging from teacben feeling all special studetiU should be in 
separate claases tothoaetfaat say. "1 6oa\ mind irAegrating LP students and I use cooperative learning to 
achieve tfaia.** 

Impact on School Rewwoes r The LP propam has px>wn over the years and additional 
m om^m have ba«i oaade available to meet the growing needs. 

Impart on Policiei/ODeratingProoedures: 

Planninaforlntegated!nitrw:tion: 



Ex(tHt/Sch€duU: No scbeduledjoint planning time is available. 
Ptrctivmd Adequacy: " 
Instructional Rolea in Irtearat ed InKniction : 

General Education Teachers: NA ^ 
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ID fMciMri; NA 



AiikM/Othtrr NA 

Tvptcd InitnKliond AdmUUomt in Integrated CUaroocm : (Whhin ciirrcot profrun) 
- T«ito may be aloud io the resource room 

• LD itudeoU may be pouped for content ctasia taught by LD teacbcr or a ipeciaUy selected general claaroom 

teacher. 

• Expectetiom ttmy be altered in aome cla»es but nol tn otbcn 

• Texta may be read alcud in daw or easier te)ds may be used 

• tmnioUonal pace raay be varied depending on students* undenrtanding of material 

li»-School Availability of Servrjoe Optiona for LD Studente: Full continuum of aerrioca from 
modiSed setf-conuined pUoenient in content areas (formally mainrtreamed for P.E.., lunch, etc.) to 
lOOHpUoemMt in general clasaroom with progreasowaitored at least acmianouaUy. 



Ohaervad lapncl iKraM^ latefrackMi Eflbrts: 

Inpact on LD Students : Some LD students are cooperative but complatn that tbe woric in general 
cteMTOom is too difficult One teacher rtpoits that LD students are more open in small cluster 
grouped oontccC area class. 

Imnact on Staff : Two regular cbsa teachers repotted increased satisfaction working with LD 
inifjfpti Other rc%)ondents reported that secondary teacfaera often do not fed adequitely trained 
to work with LD students and feel overwhelmed when faced with a wide range of abilities in their 
clatset. 

Imnact on Others (e.g., non-disabled support st^ . None repotted 

OvefallMpffcastoMoriacr«Mc4lBtegr«da«EfrorteforScrviBgLDStedca(a: (Baaed on cuirent prognun; No recent efforts to 
increase integration due to confidence in progrim.) 
Program Strengths: 

•Full continuum of services, 

- Strong job placement program and vocational rehabUitafkm aerviocs 
-Good student success 

•Acceptance by non-disabled students, teachers, and parents 

Program Weaknesses/Continuing Needs: 

•Lack of joint planning time 
•Lack of sufficieot inacrvioe training 

Unnralized Goals: 

•LD sludcnia olisn lack skilla needed to aak for help and be aetf-advocatas 
•EnUre faculty haa iwt had an opportuciity to participate in inaervioe training on 
methods and teaching strategies for inrtmctingLD students. 

RecnwMfdaflnna fer RepMcaliea Elanrtierei 

-Carefully select placement in general education daasrooma to avoid student/teacher mix-matches 

•Take a sk>w app r oach to change 

•Keep the students' needs in mind when considering change 

•RasMt preasurca from outside forces for initiatives that appear counter to wisdom gained from direct 
school experience 

EshiU(8(iran7): 
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Overview ♦flac rt M e i tetefnllM Eflorti 



NaMe of School: Marioa latenaHirtf SdwJ CoatectPcmw: 



SdMol Divliio«: Smyth County Public Schools PlMMcNiiaibcr: 
Focti Aboot Ov SclMMrf: 

School Setting SuburbAo^rural 

Socioeoooomic Characteristics : Mixed; groUa^ourober of low SES 

Rscitl/Ethnic Outfactcrization : 97-98% Caucasian; 2% Afiicao-Aimrican; tocne Hispatiics 
ft Asians 

Number of Clasaroom Teachers: 2 1 
Number of LP Teachers: 2 

Other Supooft Personnel : Special EduoUioa: 1 EMH; 2 TMH; 2 MH; Learning Center Teacher 



0«r iBtefratkm Eflorts: 

No major change in program in response to R£I at this time, Cuirent program judged suooessfiit. Cunneotty, 
students are roainstreamed to the extent appropriate. 

Date We Be£«n Our Increased Integration Efforts for LP Studento : Seeabove 

Motivating Factors : Seeabove 

- Increases in the number of students to be served has eiKouraged use of integrate 
appropriate over the yean. No recent changes. 

Goals : 

• To decrease the size of LP Self-contained classes 

• To provide LP s tu d to ts with a variety of activities; imtructional and social 

Preparation for Increased Efforts : System-wide activities have been offered over the yean and regional 
oourKO have been provided by UVA. Self-contained LP teachen talked vnth parents and held meetinp with 
special education ateinistratofi. Special education teachen met with general educatioa teachen and followed 
standard prooedum for changing plarwnsnis, where appropriate. 

Initial Staff Reactions : SevcnUindividuaU believe that the forces behind increased integration efforts are 
impractical and do not oonsider the preparation and workload of general education teachers. Some support 
the inleiritioo iDovcaicat and o4faen fear that regular education teachen ViU be spr^ 
Teach«i are also oonoeraed that increased integration will reauH in scheduling ooiiflicts and inadeqiiate student 
scrvioaa. They for caec limited opportunities for joint planning. 

bnptct OP School Resouroes: Curreotsyten utilizes penonnel and instmctional apace effectively. 

Impact on Policies/Operating Procedures : Existing practice deented successful; no recent change in policies or 
prooeduraa. 

Planning for Integrated Initniction: 

Extent/SchtduU: Current practice allows for planning between gerwral and special education as 
student needs arise. 

Psrceiymi Adequacy, Overall, morejoint planning time would be beneficial. One respondent stated 
that planning time is adequate but not "ideal.** 

Instructional Roles in Integrated Instniction: 



William Grtybeal 
S20 Stage Street 
Marion. VA 24354 

(703)783-4731 
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Ocncnl EdttoiioQ Tocfam : In<»eshu«tk»%i4ieretfaeli)retourG«tMclwrfott^ 
cducatkm daaroom ooe pcrk>d per week, th« leoenl 

IBrtPfftKil onnperatively with the LP teacto . 



LDT€ach€rs: The LDteacho-wfaoco^eadim the general eciuci»i;uQc^^ 
fCudeaUflUyooUikandasttitothegeDenUedu^ WhfaiD the current program, 

LD Utchen comiH with general education teachers concerning the academic and behavioral needi of 
the rcKMircc it»idenU in the general education claanoom. 

AitksX)th€rr. The Learning Lab teacher assisU general and special needi itudents 
with claMTOom awigmnenli and inttiatei lettons of her own while students are in the 



Typical Imtnictional Adaptations in Integrated Classrooms : Within the current program stnidure, teachers make 
use of a variety of adaptation including: 

. Reduoad expectations 
• Shortened assignments 

- Aooeas and use of lower level materials 

•> The provision of opportunity to use artistic ability or oral skills 
-Group work 

- Use of instructional games 

- Use of computers as instructiocul tools 

- Oral reading of tests, etc. 



In-School Availabilitv of Service Potions for LD Students: 

-Resource proywn is available 
-Mainttream nwoitoring option is available 

Oheerved bnpnct ofIftereMc4 iMegratlott EfToffis: 

Impact on LD Studeols: There haa been a more poeitive attitude toward learning and ichool. The mainetreamed 
atudenu seem very satisfied with their placement Tbey are more socially accepted now and have had more 
acadenuc flucoeas in the classroonL 

bwact on Staff : Overall, staffmembers are satisfied with their current service delivery system. Tbeyare 
concerned that general education studenU will lose valuable instructional opportunities under an increased 
mtepaled systenir. 

OveraD laiprcasloM oflAcrcased totegratSoa Eflbrts for SetMng LD Students: 
ProflTun Strengths : (Of Current Program) 

- Strong and caring faculty 

- General etf^cationtaacfaen willing to make modifications for LD students 

- LD students t^ involved in general education program; increased ooQipetiti venose and 

reduced stigma 

Proflram WeaknerTT^^Ttf invmr Nr^fri 

- More pUnnang time needed between special and general education teachen 
-Workload is great 

- Some flsasrnntw are overcrowded 

- Need additioaal for addrassing sperial needs in the general education classrooms 
^ ^Biri ft?tli; fOf Cumeat Program^ 

- Desire to increase all students' awareness of what it is tike to have a learning disability 

• One respondeat would like to see more studcnU pass the sixth padc literacy passport teA 

RecoMsciidatloM for RepMcatfton ElacwlMre: 

- Be sure the propoaed changea are going to truly be an inv^vcment forirtudents 
-Avoid changes simply for change sake. Develop and improve programs over time 

EsMWU(If»y): 



lab. 
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